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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Nome. ee  Aagress 

Species of Fish. —C—CSCSCsti‘CS«S Weight Csr th 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

Where’ Caught = 0 6 oF a i ee ee Bata 


Catch Witnessed by 
Registered, Weighed bys icc 2 a) et 


(Signature of Applicant) 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


eee eee waee-----------------..----8 pounds or larger 


ow ---n-----------......... 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


eft MELE Rede RRM eee 1% pounds or larger 


2 ee ae 2 pounds or larger 


PCat Cia > hae ee pee ee 2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 


See ee  potind: orclesact 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fly, spinning, or bait-casting tackle, with 
artificial or live bait, in the presence of at 


least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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LoRIDA’s 1960-61 general hunting 
F season for resident game birds 
and animals will open Saturday, 
November 19, in all districts of the 
State. 

The opening date—applying to 
deer, turkey, quail, squirrel and 
bear—was set during a formal meet- 
ing of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission at Tallahassee, 
July 23. 

Hunting will be allowed every 
day in the First, Third and Fourth 
Conservation Districts. 

The Second and Fifth Districts, 
Northeast and North Central Flor- 
ida, will have “staggered-day” hunt- 
ing, with the first nine days (Nov. 
19-Nov. 27) and the period Decem- 
ber 25 through January 2 open 
every day. Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays will be closed at all other 
times in the the two districts. 

Shooting hours for resident game 
species will be from one-half hour 
before sunrise to one-half hour after 
sunset on each open day. 

Statewide hunting dates, special 
seasons and bag limits for the var- 
ious species of resident game ani- 
mals and birds are: 


Deer 

Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. Opens one-half hour before 
sunrise Saturday, November 19, and 
closes one-half hour after sunset 
Sunday, January 8. 

In First District, Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto coun- 
ties, and that part of Hillsborough 
county south of U. S. Highway 92, 
closed at all times. 

Special Second District deer-hunt- 
ing season November 19 through 
December 11, in Gilchrist county 
with every Monday, Tuesday, and 
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HUNTING SEASON NOTES 


Friday closed; Columbia county 
south of State Road 18 and east of 
U. S. Highway 441 closed at all 
times. 

Special Third District season, No- 
vember 19 through December 4 and 
December 17 through January 1, in 
Okaloosa and Walton counties to co- 
incide with season in Eglin Air 
Force Military Reservation; Wash- 
ington, Holmes, Jackson, Escambia, 
and Santa Rosa counties closed at 
all times except in Eglin Field and 
Blackwater Wildlife Management 
Areas. 

Fourth District Monroe County 
closed to Key Deer. 


Turkey 
Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per person. Opens one-half 
hour before sunrise Saturday, No- 
vember 19, and closes one-half hour 


NEW BAG LIMITS 


AILY BAG Limits for fresh-water 

fish were made uniform through- 
out Florida as the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commmission adopted a 
regulation making the new daily bag 
limit 35 panfish including red-finned 
pike and 10 bass. 

The new bag limits will go into 
effect 30 days after certification to 
the Secretary of State by the Com- 
mission, or on about September 1. 

Other bag limits remained the 
the same: pickerel 15, and white 
bass 30. 

Previously, bag limits were 50 
panfish and 10 bass in the two con- 
servation districts of South Florida, 
with limits of 25 panfish and eight 
bass in the remaining three districts. 
However, public sentiment express- 
ed at the special pre-regulations 
meetings sponsored by the Commis- 
sion throughout the state was over- 
whelmingly in favor of uniform 
statewide bag limits. The compro- 
mise of 35 panfish and 10 black bass 
for statewide limits was favored by 
most fishermen. @ 


after sunset Sunday, January 8. 

Special First District turkey-hunt- 
ing season November 19 through 
November 27 and December 24 
through January 2 in Hardee and 
DeSoto counties; Pinellas county 
closed at all times. 

In the Second District, that por- 
tion of Columbia county south of 
State Road 18 and east of U. S. 
Highway 441 closed at all times. 

In the Fourth District Collier 
County closed to all turkey hunting. 

Special Third District, Northwest 
Florida, Spring turkey gobbler (hens 
protected) hunting season April 1 
through April 9, one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to 12 noon. Liberty, 
Gulf, Franklin, and Calhoun coun- 
ties closed to Spring gobbler season 
except in those parts of those coun- 
ties that lie in the Roy S. Gaskin 
Wildlife Management Area. 


Quail 
Daily bag limit for quail of 10, 
with no season bag limit. Opens one- 
half hour before sunrise Saturday, 
November 19, and closes one-half 
hour after sunset Sunday, Febru- 
ary 12. 
Squirrel 
Daily bag limit of 10 gray squir- 
rels and two fox squirrels with no 
season bag limit. Opens one-half 
hour before sunrise Saturday, No- 
vember 19, and closes one-half hour 
after sunset Sunday, February 12. 


Bear 
Black bear legal game during open 
deer season and special managed 
hunts only. Daily and seasonal bag 
limited to one. Cub bears protected 
at all times. 


Other Species 

Rabbit—Hunting license needed 
to take either cottontail or swamp 
rabbit during hunting season. Wild 
Hogs—Game animals in certain 
wildlife management areas during 
open seasons designated for each 
area, with bag limit of one per day 
and two per season. Panther—Pro- 
tected at all times in all areas. @ 
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OCTOBER BEAR HUNTS 


EAR HUNTERS WHO WISH to partici- 
B pate in any of the 20 managed 
bear hunts in the Osceola and Apa- 
lachicola National Forests, should 
file applications immediately. 

Applications, accompanied by a 
check to cover permit cost, for the 
Osceola Bear Hunt should be filed 
with the Regional Manager, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
P. O. Box 908, Lake City, Florida, 
prior to 11:00 A. M. August 31. Ap- 
plications and check for Apalachi- 
cola Bear Hunt should be filed with 
the Regional Manager, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, P. O. 
Box 576, Panama City, Florida, 
prior to 11:00 A. M. August 24. 

Bear hunters may take advantage 
of any of 12 managed hunts in the 
Apalachicola National Forest Sep- 
tember 19 through October 29. The 
eight managed hunts in the Osceola 
National Forest will be held October 
3 through 29. Both forests will fea- 
ture two three-day hunts per week. 
Each three-day hunt will be limited 
to not more than 17 people, except 
upon approval of the hunt super- 
visor. Each group must obtain a 
$50.00 party hunt permit, and each 
person in the party must also pos- 
sess a regular hunting license. 

Hunters will be allowed to take 
one bear, and an unlimited number 
of fox, skunk, opossum, bobcat, and 
rabbit. Shooting will be one-half 
hour before sunrise to one-half hour 
after sunset, with no Sunday hunt- 
ing allowed. 

Additional information concerning 
the special hunt regulations and pro- 
cedures governing the drawings may 
be obtained by contacting either re- 
gional office. 

The Osceola National Forest is in 
Columbia and Baker counties in 


THE COVER 


Dove hunting, one of the more popular 
phases of game bird shooting, will start in 
many parts of Florida on October 15, 1960. 
The cover painting this month shows an 
adult dove at top, and below is an illus- 
tration of an immature dove, about three 
weeks old. For facts about doves in Florida, 
see page-1 1. 
Cover Painting by Wallace Hughes 
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Northeast Florida. The portion of 
the Apalachicola National Forest on 
which the bear hunts will be held 
is in Liberty County in Northwest 
Florida. @ 


DOVE—MARSH HEN 


LORIDA’S TWO-PHASE Migratory 

dove hunting season will open 
October 15 in 57 counties and No- 
vember 24 in all 67 counties of the 
state. 

The new dove regulations were 
formulated and adopted by the Com- 
mission at Tallahassee July 23 after 
prolonged study of biological factors 
pertaining to dove and the senti- 
ments expressed by citizens at the 
recent special pre-regulations meet- 
ings held by the Commission 
throughout the state. 

Hunting will be allowed for 23 
consecutive half-days October 15 
through November 6, and 47 con- 
secutive half-days November 24 
through January 9. Daily bag limit 
for dove will be 12, an increase of 
two over last year’s bag limit of 10. 
Possession limit will be 24. 

In response to expressions of hunt- 
er sentiment, the Commission ruled 
that there will be no early dove 
hunting in Hardee, DeSoto, Char- 
lotte, Glades, Collier, Okeechobee, 
Escambia, Santa Rosa, Walton, or 
Okaloosa counties, or that portion 
of Franklin County known as Alli- 
gator Point, or that portion of 
Holmes County lying west of the 
Choctawhatchee River. 

The dove season will be open 
state-wide during the second phase 
hunt November 24 through Janu- 
ary. 9. 

In setting other rules for migra- 
tory game, the Commission provided 
a hunting season on rail and galli- 
nule September 23 through Novem- 
ber 30, with a daily bag of 15, plus 
25 sora rail. Woodcock season was 
set December 17 through January 
15, with a daily bag of four. Snipe 
hunting season will be December 
17 through January 15, with a daily 
bag limit of eight. @ 





TAGGING PROCEDURE 
CHANGED 


LORIDA HUNTERS WILL not find any 
F deer or turkey tags on their 1960- 
61 hunting licenses. However, hunt- 
ers will be required to punch out the 
date of kill on the license. 

Removal of the deer and turkey 
tagging regulation was accomplished 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at its annual regulation 
meeting at Tallahassee, July 23. 

Old-style hunting licenses carried 
two deer tags and three turkey tags. 
After bagging their game, hunters 
were required to separate the tag 
from the license, and attach the 
paper tag to the deer or turkey, and 
punch the date of kill on the license. 
Purpose of the tagging was to insure 
that the hunter would take no more 
than the legal season’s bag limit, 
and to identify the game carcass. 

Long study and investigation has 
revealed that such a tagging system 
is neither workable nor practical in 
Florida. It is not an effective law- 
enforcement tool, and places a hard- 
ship on the honest hunter. The dis- 
honest or law-violating hunter finds 
many ways to evade the tag pro- 
cedure so as to re-use the tags to 
take more than his legal limit. Such 
hunters also occasionally “borrow” 
tags from other hunters who hunt 
small game, rather than deer or 
turkey, and have no need for the 
tags. 

Removal of the tagging regula- 
tions is another phase of the Com- 
mission’s long-range program of sim- 
plifying and stream-lining all fish- 
ing and hunting regulations. © 





AYBE YOU DON’T GO along with 

the idea, but I’m a firm be- 
liever that average hunting success 
is influenced by advance preparation 
and planning. 

My wife says I start getting ready 
for the next hunting season the day 
after the current one closes. Ac- 
tually, that is only partly true.... 

Once a season has ended I do in- 
spect, overhaul and pack away spe- 
cialized items that I know will not 
be used until the next season, so 
they will be in readiness when again 
needed. But I do not — as I would 
much like to do — get to practice on 
the range, or perform “dry practice” 
shooting exercises at home, a couple 
of times every week between sea- 
sons. 

Editorial and civic obligations 
seemingly take more time than form- 
erly; it is only during the short 
weeks of the hunting season that I 
can conscientiously and somewhat 
pointedly drop them completely and 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


go hunting — under the guise of 
“taking a needed vacation.” 

To really be ready, several months 
prior to hunting season I start put- 
ting my equipment and myself in 
condition. 


Guns are rechecked for perfect 
fit, for accuracy-influencing bedding 
of actions to stocks, smooth trigger 
pulls, proper sight combinations, 
sling swivel and recoil pad installa- 
tions and other factors that contrib- 
ute to good, enjoyable performance 
in the field. Whatever gunsmithing 
work is required, is taken care of 
immediately. It’s an idea you might 
beneficially adopt. 


You have probably noted sling 
swivel installation is included in the 
pre-season firearms checkup. 


Personally, I like to have all my 
guns equipped with sling swivels 
so that, when desired, a sling-strap 








can be utilized in any number of 
helpful ways. 

I find a gunsling a great aid to 
convenient, comfortable gun carry- 
ing when heading for camp or pack- 
ing out a deer kill. When actually 
hunting, a hasty loop in the strap 
contributes to steady shooting, even 
for quick shots offhand. Appreciat- 
ing the value of a gunsling is merely 
a matter of using it enough to be- 
come acquainted with its versatility. 

When climbing into tree stands, 
to still-hunt deer, you can either 
sling your unloaded gun over one 
shoulder, or hang it ahead of you 
on broken limbs as you climb. An 
easier way, in my opinion, is to lean 
your unloaded rifle against the tree 
trunk, and fasten a harness snap or 
shower curtain hook with a length 
of heavy fishing line attached, to 
either the top of the gunsling or to 
the forward position swivel. As you 
climb, let the length of fishing line 
trail over one shoulder. Once in 
your lofty perch, carefully pull up 
the unloaded gun, load it as silently 
as possible and settle down to busi- 
ness. The method avoids chance 
bumping of your gun noisily against 
tree limbs as you climb, or marring 
its stock. 

There are many styles of sling 
swivels to be had. Where the wood 
of a gun’s fore-end is sufficiently 
thick, wood-screw attaching swivels 


Even when used in “hasty” style, as shown, 
a gunsling is a great aid to steady shooting. 
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can be used tore and aft — but be 
sure to first drill small size screw 
holes so the wood will not split. On 
rifles like the 336 Marlins and the 
Winchester 94, a magazine band or 
cap type of front swivel is prefer- 
able. . . . Whatever your model of 
riflle or shotgun, a set of permanent 
or detachable type sling swivels can 
be had to fit it. 

Unless you have a preference for 
the 144-inch width Army style sling- 
strap, get the sling swivel bows just 
wide enough to accept a 1” width 
sling. In sling models, I like the 
Williams’ “Guide Strap.” 

All equipment factors considered, 
your greatest hunting success is 
likely to be with the gun model that 
you shoot best — and invariably that 
gun is one that fits your physique 
and temperament. Such a gun — 
especially if it’s a rifle — will seem- 
ingly tend to align itself with the 
chosen target just about every time 
it is shouldered, without much con- 
scious effort on your part. Helped 
by a good fitting gun, missing is re- 
duced to the minimum. 

It is nice owning many different 
models and calibers, but long ago I 
learned it is just common sense to 
put good gun fit and performance 
ahead of sentiment and eye appeal. 
I won’t purchase any gun that does 
not fit me or which I cannot easily 
alter to do so! Consequently, I have 
had to pass up several otherwise 
excellent rifle and shotgun models 
which analysis and field use have 
shown as being of poor personal fit, 
and illogical or too expensive to 
alter. 

In getting ready for this hunting 
season, it is suggested that you check 
carefully to make sure the gun you 
plan to use fits perfectly and is ready 
to perform at its best. 

Following an inspection of the 
general condition of your gun, next 
check up on its sights. Are they 
the best combination for your eye- 
sight and field needs? Can you align 
them quickly, without conscious ef- 
fort? 


For example, a low-power scope 
sight, mounted centrally and low 
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Swivel styles for the 
Winchester Model 94. 











over rifle bore, featuring a_ bold, 
easily aligned reticule (post or dot), 
is the fastest sight a deer hunter can 
get, even for use in thick brush. It 
is especially advantageous for shoot- 
ers already affected by aging eye- 
sight. 

But a 2% or 234X hunting scope 
sight is worthless if the shooter is so 
unaccustomed to its use and fast 
alignment that he cannot easily find 
the aiming reticule, or sees only a 
black spot or a blur of movement 
every time he shoulders his scope- 
sighted rifle for a shot at running 
game! ... Then, a close to the eye 
rear peep with a large aiming aper- 
ture, and a blade or bead front sight, 
would be a better choice, by far. ... 
It takes time and practice to get used 
to a scope sight. 

Also, nine cases out of ten, when 
you mount a scope sight on a hunt- 
ing rifle factory-stocked for metallic 
sights, you raise the sight line and 
need to raise gunstock comb height 
to correspond. Otherwise, your face 
and aiming eye are not going to be 
firmly supported and aligned with 
the exact center of the sight. You 
will find your head and eye bobbing 
around to find the best point of aim 
and the scope’s full field of view. In 
hunting, this would be a great 
handicap, especially when attempt- 
ing fast shots. .. . 

I repeatedly call shooters’ atten- 
tion to this matter of correct comb 
height, because it is one of the most 
common and serious faults found 
among users of rifles — and among 
shotgunners, too.... 


If, when you throw your scope- 
sighted rifle to shoulder with eyes 
closed and then open your eyes to 
find your point of aim so low that 
you have to raise your head to 
naturally center the aiming reticule 
on your target, then your stock’s 
comb is too low. You need to in- 
crease its height. 

It is amazing what a big difference 
even as little as % of an inch in 
comb height can mean to applied 
line of sight and related point of 
bullet impact! 

Build up comb height too much 
and you get too high a line of sight 
and too high bullet, or shot, im- 
pact... . If, when making the fast 
sighting test — by repeatedly throw- 
ing gun to shoulder with eyes closed 
and then opening them to check the 
sighting plane — you find your point 
of aim consistently higher than your 
target, then you have too much comb 
height. 

Your objective is to slightly alter 
your gunstock’s comb height so that 
every time you shoulder your gun 
and take quick aim you are right on 
target, or very close to it, in respect 
to sighting plane and gun alignment. 

For example, consider the Marlin 
model 336 ADL lever-action deer 
rifle, factory-stocked for use with 
metallic sights. When fitted with 
a top-mounted Weaver K-2.5 scope 
sight, its comb height becomes too 
low for accurate, fast sighting. The 
comb can be brought to proper 
height and steadying, comfortable 
face fit by lacing on a Monte Carlo 

(Continued on Page 40) 





VEN THE BEST OF things taken in 
E excess can be harmful. Food to 
nourish our bodies is a prime requi- 
site, still, taken in amounts greater 
than our need, it causes obesity, one 
of our most pressing, health hazards. 
Exercise is considered essential to 
vigorous health, yet if taken in im- 
moderate doses, it can cause extreme 
discomfort and even death. The list 
of examples is long, and high on 
such an accounting would be ex- 
posure to the sun. 

We have developed a cult of the 
sun. Many outdoor types seem to 
consider a deep bronze-tan the high- 
est badge of this order. This is noth- 
ing new. Since earliest recorded his- 
tory, we have records of primitive 
people worshipping the sun in one 
way or the other. Why not? The 
sun is the giver of all life on this 
planet. Without its warming rays, 
we simply could not exist. The sun 
lights our days and hangs a reflec- 
tion of its glory in the night sky 
to bemuse our poets and lovers. 

Perhaps man’s attraction to the 
sun is buried deep in his subcon- 
scious for an even better reason. 
There is now wide scientific belief 
that this planet was once a part of 
the sun. There is reason to believe 
that a gigantic cosmic explosion took 
place eons ago, tearing off portions 
of the sun that took up orbits around 
their parent. If this theory is cor- 
rect, we are all children of the stars 
literally. 

If the earth was once part of the 
sun, then everything on it, including 
us, had its beginnings in the incan- 
descent heat of that star’s heart. 
Could the race to reach outer space, 
now occupying our efforts, be but 
a stirring within to journey again 
from whence we came? At any rate, 
there is a fascinating attraction about 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


the sun that causes people to absorb 
too much of it. This is bad. 


Too Much 

Actually, we in Florida get all the 
sun we need for our health without 
ever donning bathing attire or in- 
dulging in outdoor sports. Anglers 
in particular are subjected to sun 
dosage in a degree that can be very 
harmful. In a boat, the poor angler 
gets both direct and reflected burn- 
ing. “Cooking” is a better term for 
if 

Unfortunately, our skin loses its 
ability to resist the sun’s onslaughts 
as we get older. Thus, the older 
anglers, who have acquired the lei- 
sure time and the means to fish as 
much as they like, find themselves 
on the horns of a dilemma. As many 
an oldster has discovered, his aging 
epidermis just won’t take it. 

Of course, the ideal solution would 
be to always get off the water and 
into deep shade between 11 a.m. and 
3 p.m. These four midday hours are 
the ones that do the most damage. 
Sadly, this is not always practical or 
possible. One thing is clear, to con- 
tinue to cook yourself with excessive 
exposure can possibly lead to serious 
damage. 

Too much sun can lead to skin 
cancer. Too much glare in eyes in- 
adequately protected can permanent- 
ly damage those wonderful orbs. Too 
much sun can cause sunstroke, heat 
prostration, and various other sun- 
dry reactions, all bad. 


Skin Cancer 
Prolonged sun exposure in exces- 
sive amounts can and often does 
cause skin cancer. Florida and 
Texas are the prime spots in the 


nation for this hazard. Those of us 
who stay in the sun at work or at 
play should watch carefully for any 
sign of such a condition. These start 


as a small, inflamed spot on the 
backs of the hands, face, arms, back 
of the neck, or the ears. Usually, 
there is no pain or itching, but a 
slight scaling will be noticed. Flakes 
of dry skin keep forming and coming 
off. 

Eventually these scaly places will 
develop into hard mounds similar to 
small pimples. This is evidence of 
the change taking place in the tissue 
itself, and this is the time a doctor 
should be consulted. I’ve just had 
three such places burned off my 
hands and arm, and I can attest it 
is nothing to fear. The doctor uses 
an electric needle, after a shot of 
for Sept. TAM 138 10 on 12 text 14E 
pain killer is inserted into the area. 
A few weeks after treatment, the in- 
fected place disappears and is re- 
placed by scar tissue. This is a 
simple and inexpensive treatment. 
If you have any suspicious areas, I 
suggest you see your doctor. 


Protection 

I often fish for days on end when 
I just can’t manage to find shelter 
during the four-hour, midday period. 
My poor face has been burned to a 
crisp on Many occasions. 

I long ago developed a loose coat 
to protect my back, arms, and the 
back of my hands. I buy a regular, 
inexpensive, suit jacket, made of 
seersucker or cotton cord. I get it 
as light in color and weight as pos- 
sible. I buy it at least two sizes too 
large to insure a loose fit, and I try 
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to get the sleeves long enough to at 
least reach my knuckles. If there 
is any lining in this coat, I rip it out, 
and sometimes my wife adds a little 
to the length of the sleeves with ma- 
terial she gets when she cuts the 
coat off at the hip line. With this 
loose, long-sleeved jacket, I wear a 
white cotton undershirt. 

I know it sounds like hot clothing, 
but it is not. This costume protects 
from both the sun and the heat. The 
long sleeves will usually be all the 
protection you need for the backs 
of your hands. In extreme cases, I 
have regular fishermen’s cotton 
gloves with the thumb and fingers 
cut out. These are comfortable to 
wear and give positive protection. 

Actually, the head and face are 
the parts that are most difficult to 
protect. After many years of search- 
ing for a solution to this problem, 
I think I am on the right track. 


Featherlite Helmets 

A new kind of sun hat is being 
manufactured down in Miami by the 
Miami Swim Products Company. 
They call their new hat the Feather- 
lite Sun Helmet. It is made of the 
new, incredibly-light, insulating ma- 
terial now being used for coolers, 
water jugs, and all insulating jobs. 
This is as close to a miracle ma- 
terial as anyone is likely to find. I 
have coolers made of this new plas- 
tic that practically defies the melting 
of ice. 

The new hats are molded in one 
piece and actually weigh only a 
trifle over four ounces. They are 
pure white, have a pair of air vents 
on each side, and a fully-adjustable, 
nylon headband inside that really 
fits comfortably and securely. 

Like all “Frank Buck” type sun 
helmets, this one allows an air space 
between the head and the hat for 
ventilation. Unlike any helmet I 
ever saw before, this one is light, 
cool, and comfortable. The shape of 
this hat brings the rim down well 
over the ears for full protection. I 
have added a couple of nylon cords 
to my hat to use as chin straps when 
running into the wind. Mostly, 
though, the shape of this molded hat 
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Not a man from Mars, but the angling editor 

wearing his sun protection attire. The Feather- 

lite Helmet and Little Dandy Face Screen 
provides cool, protective shade. 


tends to hold it on even in a stiff 
breeze. 

If you want to keep a cool, com- 
fortable head when out in the hot 
sun, give this Featherlite Sun Hel- 
met a try. They are available from 
your tackle store or sporting goods 
jobber. I paid $1.95 retail for mine. 


Face Screen 

Wearing this hard, sun helmet 
gave me an idea. Why not use the 
hat as the foundation for a head 
screen to be worn in emergencies to 
protect the head and face from direct 
and reflected sunlight? I tried half 
a dozen ideas and materials before 
I hit on the one I have pictured here. 
This is made of nylon window screen 
with a light, cotton, bottom piece 
operated with a drawstring. In the 
rough, experimental model shown, I 
merely used a hand stapler to shape 
the top of the screen to fit around 
the crown of the hat. 

This face screen can be fitted to 
the hat in a matter of moments. The 
nylon screen cuts down a goodly part 
of the sun’s rays, and the cotton 
bottom cuts out the reflected rays. 
This combination of hard hat and 
nylon screen holds the net away 
from the face and is surprisingly 
comfortable. A good breeze comes 
through, and the total effect is like 
having along your own private hunk 
of shade. 

These face nets are easily and 


Above photo shows hat and screen with 
bottom drawstring open. The Nylon bow is 
a chin strap that pulls through holes in hat 
rim to tie out of the way when not needed. 





cheaply made at home. They are 
comfortable to wear and are the 
only practical answer I’ve found for 
protecting the face from extreme 
sunburn. I always use liberal appli- 


cation of Sea and Ski Sun Tan 
Cream, which I have found to be the 
best. Still, in the final analysis, only 
getting out of the sun really protects 
in the extreme cases. 

With the Schilling Little Dandy 
Face Screen worn on a Featherlite 
Sun Helmet, you have personal 
shade where you want it right in 
the boat. 

Man From Mars 

Bill Hansen, Florida Wildlife’s edi- 
tor, said I looked like a man from 
Mars when I wore my face screen 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Y THE TIME YOU receive this issue 
B of our magazine I'll be winging 
my way up north to the New Eng- 
land states. What beautiful country 
in our land of the U.S. I'll be telling 
many people of the beautiful splen- 
dors in Florida. Florida is a magic 
word where ever you go. People stop 
what they are doing and ask so 
many questions about the fastest 
growing state in the union. So many 
want to come to Florida. There 
are thousands that do but on the 
other hand there are many who 
never quite make it. Perhaps they 
are the ones who are concerned 
with pulling up tap roots and mak- 
ing the change. 

Sunshine and good weather are 
enticers to come to Florida. Orange 
juice and plenty of sand beaches are 
others that magnetize the visitor or 
tourist. Salt water and fresh water 
fishing persuade many a man. There 
are multiple reasons for our fast 
growing population. 

But do you know that there are 
many things of interest so often 
overlooked by our visitors. The great 
Everglades National Park with all of 
its wildlife and the Everglades itself. 
There is only one in the whole wide 
world. The overseas highway and 
Key West the most southern city 
of our great union are others. I could 
continue with an ever adding list. 
Time doesn’t permit me here. The 
thought I’m bringing out is there is 
so much beauty here. So much to be 
thankful for. I am reminded of this 
when traveling over the country. I 
need not leave Florida to appreciate 
its beauty. I am, at all times, cogni- 
zant of its wildness and wildlife and 
its sheer beauty. 


An opportune time presents itself 
here to thank the representatives 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


from the Federation of Garden Clubs 
who offered their services as coun- 
selors during the two weeks for girls 
held at camp this past summer. 
From the staff in Tallahassee and 
Ocala and at camp may I extend on 
their behalf a very sincere thanks 
for doing a tremendous task in coun- 
seling our young girls and helping 
with our activities and programs. 
To each one of these counselors we 
send our very best: Mrs. W. S. Mil- 
ler; Mrs. W. W. Hendrickson; Mrs. 
C. E. Saunders; Mrs. Virginia Pea- 
cock; Mrs. A. F. Christopher; Mrs. 
H. A. Braddock; Mrs. Lucile Turner; 
Mrs. J. T. Herbert, Jr.; Mrs. Ruth 
Wynn and Mrs. Betty Crooks. 


To the staff at camp for contribut- 
ing to our best effort a sincere thank 
you. May I list these for your re- 
view: Bernard Dykes, Director of 
camp; Herman Dykes, Program di- 
rector; Louie Echols, Campcraft di- 
rector; Jim McAlister, Nature Di- 
rector; Milledge Murphey, Water- 
front director; Mrs. Shirley Dykes, 
Canteen manager; Mrs. Inez Pear- 
son, Camp nurse; Mrs. Virginia 
Westphal, Chief cook; Mrs. Olga 
Peterson and Mrs. Eunice Quincy, 
Kitchen utility workers; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Stanford, Assistant cook; Coun- 
selors: John Street, Richard Harkins, 
Charles Wilson, Larry O’Dea, Earl 
DeBary, Peter Cumbie, Lawrence 
Hetrick, Glenn Decker, Bill Hinson, 
Ray Anderson, Bert Ferran, and 
Andy Bickenback, Junior Aid. 


Our second annual training course 
for counselors held this year June 
26 - July 2, 1960, was most success- 
ful. A whole week was devoted to 





counseling, problems in counseling, 
programming, administration, spe- 
cial areas, etc. 


League Conference 

We returned to camp this year 
with our annual League Conference. 
In 1958 and 1959 the conference was 
held at Stuart, Florida, the resident 
city of our outgoing president, Tom- 
my Christopher. 

It was the sentiment and feeling 
of the delegates in Stuart last year 
that perhaps some delegates could 
not attend due to finances. This year 
the Youth Camp served as host to 
all delegates and advisors. The camp 
was host also to the State Adult 
Advisory Council. The only expense 
incurred was for transportation. 

Delegates arrived June 30 and 
started their sessions and meetings 
the morning of July 1. Election of 
officers was held Saturday morning. 

Officers elected for 1960-61: Presi- 
dent, Tom Ward, Deane Mather 
Club of Ocala; Vice President, Frank 
Mustin, Deane Mather Club of 
Ocala; Secretary, Judy Swett, Girls 
Club of Palm Beach County; Treas- 
urer, John Taylor, Stuart Club. 


Adult Advisory Council 
The Adult Advisory Council held 
their meetings Saturday morning 
and afternoon. Election of a new 
chairman was completed Saturday 
afternoon. The gavel was presented 
to the new chairman, Howard Mc- 
Bride of Hialeah, Florida, who is 
Club Advisor to the Hialeah Junior 
Conservation Club. Outgoing chair- 
man was Herb Mayhew, Miami, 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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FACTS ABOUT 
DOVES IN 
FLORIDA 


By JIM FLOYD 


Information — Education Division 








All Information Based Upon Biological Investiga- 

tion Conducted by Frank A. Winston, Game 

Management Division of The Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


What Is A Mourning Dove? 

The mourning dove is a slender, medium-sized gray 
bird, approximately twelve inches in length. Average 
body-weight is four ounces, with some individuals at- 
taining six ounces. The main characteristic is the long, 
pointed tail that does not occur in any other species 
of pigeon or dove. 


Why The Name Mourning Dove? 
Often mispronounced as “morning dove,” the name 
mourning dove comes from the mournful cooing voice 
of this dove. 


What Is A Ground Dove? 

The ground dove, sometimes confused with the 
mourning dove, is native to the southeastern States. 
It is smaller, marked differently, and does not have 
the habit of appearing in large concentrations, as does 
the mourning dove. The ground dove is classified as a 
song bird, and is protected by law. 








MOURNING 
DOVE 
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What Is A Turtle Dove? 

The name turtle dove is applied to any of several 
Old World wild doves, especially a European species. 
In North America, the term is often applied to the 
mourning dove. In Florida, and the South, the term 
is often applied to the ground dove. 


What Are The Mourning Dove Nesting Habits? 

Mourning dove nests are found in every state of the 
nation during the summer. In south Florida, mourning 
doves nest during every month of the year, reaching 
the highest nesting peak in May and June. This nesting 
cycle is delayed in central and north Florida because of 
cooler weather. The cooing of the dove is a first sign 
of courting, and is accompanied by spectacular flights. 
After pairing off, close contact, billing and cooing, the 
nest building begins. In slightly more than a month’s 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


time, the nest is built, the eggs (usually two) laid and 
incubated, and the new young are feathered for flight. 


How Many Times Does A Dove Nest? 

One pair of doves may nest and bring off young five 
or six times during the year. In south Florida, imma- 
ture doves have been found during all months of the 
year. 


What About Young Doves? 

Dove eggs hatch in about 13 days. For the first 
few days, the nestlings are fed a regurgitated sub- 
stance called “pigeon milk,” secreted from the crops 
of both parents. This is gradually supplemented with 
small seed until the birds are ready to leave the nest 
on about the 12th day. After leaving the nest, they 
group with other young doves to fly and feed in flocks. 
The parent birds continue their nesting activity until 
later in the fall. 


What Do Doves Eat? 

Mainly seed. Doves like wild seed from grasses, cro- 
tons, ragweed, and other plants. From cultivated fields, 
corn, peanuts, sorghum, millet and chuffas are rated 
high in the diet. 


What Is The Death Rate? 

Mourning doves, like other small game such as 
quail, squirrel, and rabbit, have a high population 
turnover during the year. Approximately 70 percent 
of all doves die during their first year of life. Of those 
that survive, about 55 per cent die each year. Most 
of this die-off is from natural causes. Lack of food, 
predators, disease and weather play an important role 
in this mortality. All statistics indicate that the death 
rate from the hunter’s gun is a very small factor. Of 
the doves banded in Florida, less than three percent 
have been recovered by hunters. 


What Is The Worst Dove Disease? 
Trichomoniasis, a disease affecting mainly the dove 
and pigeon population, usually forms a cankerous 
growth in the throat, which in turn results in death to 
the dove from starvation. 


Why Are Doves Classified As Migratory? 

Florida is fortunate in having a large home-grown 
population of doves which seldom leaves the southern 
half of the state. However, every state has a dove 
population, and in the fall when the weather turns 
cold, the doves in the central and northern states mi- 
grate southward. A percentage of these migratory 
doves winter in Florida, while some pass through to 
winter further south. It would be impossible to iden- 
tify a native dove from one migrating from a mid- 
western state. All doves have been classed as migra- 
tory under an international treaty. 
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How Are Migrations Studied? 

Doves are trapped, and banded with serial-number- 
ed metal bands. Information from the recovered band 
indicates the birds’ migration flight. For a faster re- 
turn of information some trapped doves are dipped in 
a harmless color dye. Observation reports of dyed 
dove provides information without recovery of the 
bird. Being dyed a brilliant color does not interfere 
with the normal activities of the bird. 


What Is This International Treaty? 


Migratory birds, which move across State and Na- 
tional borders, are recognized as an international re- 
source requiring conservation on a continental basis. 
The Migratory Bird Treaty Act between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Mexico makes it unlawful 
to hunt, kill, sell, purchase, or possess migratory birds 
except as permitted by regulations adopted by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Is Florida Studying Doves? 


The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion is participating in a cooperative dove study being 


ee oO Se conducted in ten southeastern states. 


What Is The Cooperative Study? 


Recognition of a need for information to better 
govern the management of the mourning dove resulted 
in a coordinated study by the southeastern states. The 
Bio: See * major objective of the study is to establish a basis for 
BR eo | sound management, particularly in the setting of regu- 
lations. It was found that a well balanced program 
could be developed through knowledge of five factors: 
1. Annual population trends. 2. Annual production. 3. 
7. HELP IN THE Migratory tendencies. 4. Effect of hunting. 5. Causes of 


D OvE STU DY- mortality. 


SEND IN J What Did The Study Reveal? 
BANOS Among other things, the study indicated that tre- 


& 

mendous concentrations of dove appear briefly in west 
Florida during October. Intensive banding activities 
showed that an appreciable percentage of these flocks 
moved rapidly to the southern part of the state, espe- 
cially to Dade, Broward, and Monroe counties. 








What Were The Study Results? 

As the Department of the Interior would not allow 
zoned hunting in Florida, the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission set a split season in 1952, pro- 
viding for a dove season in October and one later 
during the regular hunting season. This allows hunters 
in all counties the opportunity to enjoy dove shooting 
when birds are present. 
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Why Was The Split or Two-Phase Season Established? 


Through the study it was found that Gulf, Wakulla, 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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First we heard Dixie's 
voice, and then Trigger joined 
the chase. I was learning 


about the thrills of a fox hunt 


OR ALL I KNOw, the fox we were hunting may be 
F undersized and he may have a worthless, ragged 
pelt—but any beast that furnishes weekly entertain- 
ment for half a dozen otherwise normal men and 
twice that many hounds is a very valuable animal. 
Consider also that there is no amusement tax in- 
volved. 

When the breeze wavered just right you could 
hear a juke box somewhere over on the “hard road,” 
“yard dogs” barked spasmodically in the distance and 
a few mosquitoes added their drone to far-off traffic 
noises, making it difficult to pick up the hounds we 
were listening for. 

After this introduction, if you conjure up mind- 
pictures of a desperate, staggering fox, beset by a 
platoon of vicious, slavering killers, forget it. In- 
stead, picture a smug, sharp-nosed villain lolling in 
a low tree while sweating, cussing men try to round 
up their dogs. Or picture old Bushytail jogging com- 
placently along a sand road where there’s nothing 
for the scent to cling to or strolling across a freshly 
disked field where only a super-nose can pick up a 
trace. 

For that matter, picture him doing whatever the 
devil he does when he disappears over there across 
from the swamp where the trail simply peters out 
and you hunt dogs for the rest of the night. 

In any case this fox has little at stake except his 
reputation. Once he is treed his friends the dog own- 
ers stop calling him derogatory names and would de- 
fend him to the last breath because they want to chase 
him next Saturday night. Of course, there is a minor 


THE 


FOX 
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I made a brave attempt to blow a cowhorn, but the 
results were not exactly what I had expected. 


occupational hazard—the unlikely coincidence that 
he might meet an ill-natured hound face to face dur- 
ing the weekly maneuvers. In such a case, he might 
well be bitten unto death—but then you can get 
whacked at any intersection on your way to work. 

That Saturday night it had become almost 11 
o'clock and we had heard only an investigative yelp 
now and then as the dogs covered acres of scrub and 
underbrush that appeared in the jeep lights to be 
a solid wall of vegetation. 

“Race is generally over by this time,’ commented 
Jerry Pay, leaning against a fender and addressing 
a semi-circle of glowing cigar ends. “Maybe that 
fox is down in the pasture.” 

About then I heard a single, eager, soprano wail. 
It came from great distance and from an unexpected 
direction. 

“There goes Dixie,’ said Wimpy Steerman with a 
mixture of pride and apprehension. 

Dixie, a 2-year-old Walker hound, has caused 
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Each fox usually follows his own route when jumped. This simplifies 
dog-handling and makes it possible for hunters to listen to the 
working dogs, which is what they are out for. 


Wimpy to lose a lot of sleep. She’s full of the en- 
thusiasm of youth and I strongly suspect she may have 
two homes. Sometimes she’s gone for days while 
Wimpy dutifully jeeps through the boondocks during 
all of his spare time. Can it be that some other fox 
hunter thinks he owns Dixie? Does she live in some 
other kennel part of her life. This line of reasoning 
is ridiculous. Her collar plate distinctly says, “W. S. 
Steerman.” 

Being a casual acquaintance of Dixie changes your 
whole life. Any time you venture a mile from home 
you are looking for her. It grows on you and you be- 
gin to imagine you see her in strange and distant 
places. Then you shake yourself and remember that 
Dixie isn’t missing this week. There is something 
strangely glamorous about a migratory dog that comes 
home with sore feet after three days of absence, plops 
down in her box with a smug, superior expression and 
whines demandingly for chow. 

Well, Dixie’s high-pitched bay finally faded into 
the sounds of distant traffic and the barking of farm 
dogs. 

This hunting area is on the very outskirts of 
DeLand, Florida. There may be more than one fox 
living there but the hunters continually argue about 
that. The hunting country is chosen as much for its 
network of sand roads as for its fox population and 
the jeeps and pickup trucks travel almost as far as 
the hounds, getting scratched up a lot more. 





Portrait of Dixie when she was obviously planning a 
three or four day hunting excursion. 
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Photo by Bill Hansen 





On the edges of the main hunting ground there 
MUST be several foxes because there’s the Hard 
Road Fox, despised because he leads the dogs to a 
heavily traveled highway, the Railroad Fox who lous- 
es things up by leaving the tracks for an almost im- 
penetrable jungle and the Chicken House Fox who 
lives on a local poultry farm. 

Each fox usually follows pretty much his own 
route when jumped, a fact that simplifies dog-handling 
and makes it possible for the hunters to get a good 
listen to the working dogs—which is what they’re 
there for. 

I have seen this bunch of hunters highly indignant 
when what they had always considered a coopera- 
tive fox went into some unpleasant terrain or ducked 
into a hole. 

“That’s a new fox,” they'll grumble. “I don’t re- 
call ever having run him before. He must have 
just moved into the country.” 

I rode with Wimpy along a series of sand roads 
while a pair of hunds hunted ahead of us. We trav- 
eled around 10 miles an hour and the dogs stayed with 
us, working the road edges. 

Since I knew less about fox hunting than a month- 
old pup, Wimpy explained a few things about dog 
noses. 

“There isn’t much scent in a fox’s tracks,” he 
said. “Dogs get the trail from bushes, weeds, grass 
and from the air. When they’re trailing they don’t 
necessarily run with their heads to the ground and 
they’re not necessarily exactly in the animal’s tracks. 

“A fox doesn’t seem to leave a very strong trail 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Hearing their kennel mate, Rattler, giving voice somewhere in the 
night, Wimpy’s Nubbin and Dixie bail out of the box together. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
when he’s cool. Once he’s jumped and gets a little 
steamed up, he’s easier to follow. Then, of course, 
the dogs are closer to him after the race has been 
going for a while and you'll hear them make a lot 
more noise. Some dogs will trail silently until they 
know they’re close to the fox and then open up.” 

The valued cold nose of the hound that can work 
out an ancient track may be a mixed blessing. An 
old track is a long trail because the fox has had a 
long time to leave it and such a dog is going to be 
hard to keep track of. 

The hunting area my DeLand friends invade ev- 
ery Saturday night includes about five square miles. 
It has few homes on it but optimistic developers have 
roughed out a bunch of streets at one end, sandy 
trails easily followed by pickup trucks. 

Dog listening is the main purpose of fox hunting 
and fits of coughing or unnecessary conversation when 
a race is in progress will make you a social outcast. 
They use the same dogs on deer, the hounds making 
the transition from one game to the other, apparently 
without much confusion. They explain that their 
dogs prefer to run deer and the off-season fox hunting 
is done where deer rarely appear. 

Fox hunters will kid about marksmanship, choice 
of food or the size of each other’s feet but they dis- 
cuss another man’s dog with formal courtesy. A 
hound may spend the evening napping under a truck 
and his owner may refer pointedly to his ancestry, 
personality, appearance and mental qualifications but 
the others pretend they never noticed the loafer and 
change the subject adroitly if questioned. 

Most fox dogs are Walkers, Redbone, Black and 
Tan or July hounds—or crosses among these breeds. 
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The initial outlay isn’t so high but upkeep runs 
into money, especially for the town or city dweller. 
Many a top-notch foxhound has been bought for $35 
or so and hunters often give pups to their close friends 
but Florida isn’t the easiest place to raise and keep 
a hunting dog. The canine hazards range from ticks 
to rattlesnakes and the veterinary bill is likely to 
hurt. To get along with a pack of hounds you have 
to like them well enough to take care of them—un- 
less you hire someone to do it. 

A hound’s voice is a mightly important part of 
his personality and his owner recognizes it almost in- 
stantly. In four trips, I learned to pick out four in- 
dividual dogs for sure. The “tongues” are more 
distinctive than I had realized and there are several 
other voices I separated from the pack but could 
not associate with a particular dog. The Walkers, 
especially, look a lot alike to me. The first voice I 
learned was Jerry Pay’s Big Boy, who has such a 
long, musical bawl that you wonder if he has an air 
horn hidden back there in the scrub somewhere. 

Jerry likes to hear a dog sing and when he first 
acquired Big Boy it was a while before the dog got 
on a track. When he did and Jerry heard that 
hackle-raising wail they say Jerry jumped up and 
down on his hat with sheer pleasure and old Big Boy 
had a home for life. 

Ted Windhorst’s Zeke is easy to distinguish al- 
though I can’t describe his voice. Dixie is a cinch 
because her voice is so high and I understand fe- 
male hounds generally keep their soprano, even after 
maturity. Hound voices range from a staccato “chop” 
to a yard-long bawl like Big Boy’s and there’s an 
almost endless variety of tones. 

Hunting horns the dog-owners carry are almost 
as distinctive in tone as the dog’s voices and the dogs 
have a remarkable ability to learn the right one. 
Jerry Pay uses a goat horn that he can carry in his 


The coffee pot is neglected when fox hunters hear their dogs “open” 
somewhere off in the scrub. 
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pocket and it has a high, piping tone.. T. J. Bilder- 
back nearly blew me off a jeep fender the first time 
I heard him on his cowhorn. He’s no bigger than 
other people. I don’t know where he got all that 
volume. 

I have tried to blow a foxhorn but it didn’t work 
out too well. Anyway, you gotta’ blow a horn. I 
gather that real fox hunters look with suspicion on a 
man who uses a whistle. 

Fox hunting procedure is to release dogs at likely 
points, usually in early evening. If they don’t “strike,” 
the hunters cruise the roads slowly with other dogs 
that like to hunt with a car—or they walk with thei 
dogs. Once a race starts in the main hunting area, 
most of the hounds get into the act and their owners 
gather around a pot of coffee and listen. 

Through most of the evening, whether bouncing in 
a jeep, gumshoeing along a sand road with a steadily 
dimming flashlight or holding my breath in concen- 
trated listening, I noticed a handsome, relaxed-looking 
hound who stayed close to someone’s heels or taillight, 
apparently taking no interest in this fox-chasing fool- 
ishness. 

Finally, feeling sure that this sluggard did not 
belong to Wimpy Steerman, I approached the subject 
with what I thought was sufficient tact. 

“Uh, this big tan hound,” I said. “He’s around all 
the time—uh, I mean he doesn’t seem to—uh, who is 
he?” 

“Oh, him!” Wimpy said. “He’s a bodyguard. Like’s 
people. Friendly. That’s Trigger.” 

“Well, does he ever, I mean does he just—?”’ 

“Oh, sure. Good dog. Fine nose. When a race starts 
he’s in there like gang busters. He’s just not a strike 
dog. He’s got it figured that it’s wise to let another 
hound find the track. We’ve quit trying to change 
his mind. He looks hurt if you tell him to go out 
and hunt.” 

Shortly after that, Asa McMillon found the fox 
tracks. They were very plain in the soft sand and 
they were in the tire marks of Asa’s pickup truck— 
a track that had been made a short time before. Pretty 
sassy. All of the hounds were off hunting except 
Trigger and he viewed the fresh tracks with little 
interest. It was unimportant, however, because about 
that time Jerry’s Big Boy opened with his long 
bawl and we had us a fox race going. 

The hunters gathered at a small open place where 
two sand roads intersected and called off the names of 
the dogs as they joined in. 

Even I recognized Dixie’s treble when she arrived 
on the scene from the Lord only knows where. 
Shortly after another voice came in I noticed Trigger 


was gone. 
We didn’t have to move around much as the fox 


You can hear Wimpy Stearman’s horn for two miles on a quiet 
evening. 
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followed his usual pattern pretty closely for a while. 
Then he moved off a little. 

“He’s going across the pasture,” T. J. Bilderback 
said. 

“He’s going for the power line,” said Ted Wind- 
horst. 

“He’s headed for the chicken farm,” said Jerry 
Pay. 

These predictions seemed to be in disagreement 
but there was no argument. 

About that time a big Walker hound crashed out 
of the brush and skidded to a halt at Wimpy’s truck. 

“Hullo, Nubbin,” greeted Wimpy without surprise. 
He poured some water into a pan. Nubbin lapped it 
up, stood there for a minute and then loped back into 
the scrub. 

“He generally does that,” Wimpy explained. “After 
he’s run a while, he comes in for a refreshment 
break. There he goes again.” 

Nubbin was back with the other dogs, making 
more noise than ever with his throat no longer dry. 

This appeared suspiciously like “cutting” to me 
but I’ve never mentioned it. When a dog “cuts,” he 
drops out of a race for a rest, joining in a little later. 
Many take a dim view of such brainy tactics. Some 
day I may ask Wimpy about it. 

The race moved some distance away and then 
seemed to fall apart. The dogs hushed. 

“He’s up a tree,’ somebody announced and the 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Results such as this bass have boomed the 
sale of plastic worms. 


The Saga 
of the 
plastic worm 
is a 
phenomenal 


success story 


Four types of the revolutionary bait which 
I have been using. 
LU RE By RUSSELL TINSLEY 
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On this day a plastic worm proved best in 
this Florida swamp stream. 


HE FASTEST SELLING lure in Florida 
and, for that matter, other parts 
of the nation is the plastic worm, a 
revolutionary lure that has proved 
to be deadly on bragging-size bass. 
This innovation which has come into 
prominence within the past few 
years has opened a vast new frontier 
for bass anglers. 

There is no mystery as to the sud- 
den popularity of the plastic worm. 
It has produced catches of big bass 
with amazing regularity, and its ef- 
fectiveness is reflected in tackle 
sales. The plastic worm also has re- 
shaped anglers’ theories on the habi- 
tat and habits of grandpa bass. 

Until this limp plastic imitation 
came along there was no deep-run- 
ning lure which operated effectively 
along the bottom of a lake or stream. 
Artificial plugs with long metal lips 
ploughed deep all right, but their 
effective operating depth was lim- 
ited. 

Big bass usually are found deep 
in a body of water, often right down 
on bottom in depths exceeding 
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twenty feet. The secret of the plastic 
worm is that it can be worked in this 
vicinity at the ultra-slow retrieve 
needed to tempt a jumbo bass. Rate 
of retrieve often is the key to suc- 
cessful bass catches. To get a long- 
lipped lure to dig deep the angler 
must reel or troll fairly briskly. A 
weighted worm can be pulled at a 
snail’s pace along the bottom, slow 
enough to tantalize a lazy old whop- 
per bass. 

Plastic imitations of living things 
are nothing new in the fishing trade. 
Various lures made of hard plastics 
have been introduced in the past, 
but they enjoyed only meager suc- 
cess. New limp and lifelike imita- 
tions have put this type bait in a 
different perspective. 

The limp plastic worm has a life- 
like wiggle although retrieved at an 
ultra-slow pace. When reeled in 
short stop-and-go jerks along bot- 
tom the tail flutters seductively. It 
even has effective action when 
pulled steadily along the bottom, 
crawled over obstructions like some 
live creature navigating the lake or 
stream floor. 

Much of a bass’ diet is concen- 
trated along the bottom of a lake or 
stream. One of the favorites is craw- 
fish, another hellgramites. What the 
plastic worm is supposed to imitate, 
no one knows for sure. An eel, per- 
haps. The secret of its amazing suc- 
cess still remains somewhat of a puz- 
zle. 

Anglers have had to change many 
popular concepts of bass angling 
with the introduction of the plastic 
worm. For one, the fisherman 
learned he couldn’t strike at the 
very instant a fish took the lure. He 
had to allow the bass to mouth and 
swallow the lengthy strip of plastic 
before driving the hook home. An- 
other, he discovered that for the best 
results he often had to desert the 
time-honored shoreline and_ go 
searching out in the deeper depths 
for big bass. An angler fishing a 


I caught this five-pounder while working a 
plastic worm slowly along the edge of a 
grass patch. 
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plastic worm can, with experience, 
learn to “read” the contour of a lake 
or stream floor. He can locate drop- 
offs, cover and other places where 
bass are apt to gather and feed. To- 
day it isn’t unusual to see boats an- 
chored far from shore as anglers 
probe the deep depths for buster 
bass. 

At first the plastic worm was con- 
sidered a hot-weather bass lure. But 
nowadays anglers have discovered 
that it is equally effective year 
round. In Florida the bottom-scrap- 
ing worm starts producing big bass 
as early as late January and Febru- 
ary. 

Florida, once considered the top- 
water fisherman’s mecca, is becom- 
ing a state of plastic worms. Even 
drainage ditches no more than a hop 
and skip across are accessible to the 
plastic worms. The last time I fished 
the Tamiami Canal my two largest 
bass succumbed to plastic worms. A 
tiny natural lake of roughly ten 
acres near Fort Myers which I fished 
last summer appeared to be a “nat- 
ural” for a surface plug. The bottom 
of the postage-stamp lake was cov- 
ered with a thick carpet of moss 
growing to within a foot of the sur- 
face. Yet the lure which produced 
best was an unweighted plastic 


worm with a weedless hook slithered 
ever so slowly through the moss. 

The productivity of the plastic 
worm in Florida and other parts of 
the South hints of a nationwide 
trend. Throughout the country it is 
enjoying amazing popularity and 
success, although it is more domi- 
nant south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

The artificial worm definitely has 
had an impact on the fishing tackle 
industry. More manufacturers are 
bringing out lifelike plastic imita- 
tions of insects, spiders, crawfish and 
various other creatures. The new 
plastics are easily and permanently 
dyed, resulting in some weird crea- 
tions of colorful design. 

Nice Creme of Akron, Ohio, 
claims to have invented the plastic 
worm. Another pioneer in the use of 
lifelike plastics in fishing baits was 
Charles Burke of Traverse City, 
Michigan. Both began their respec- 
tive businesses as hobbies in their 
home kitchens, experimenting with 
various plastic materials to imitate 
creatures which fish feed upon. 

Creme’s modest kitchen-born in- 
dustry has grown into a booming 
tackle industry. He now employs 
more than one hundred people in his 
Akron plant. In 1960 he will intro- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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The wood stock for the handle riser is rough-shaped on a. 

bandsaw, prior to lamination, above. In the next step the 

laminated wood handle is rough shaped to the dimensions 
of a master template. 


Largos 


BUSY BOWYER 


T WAS NO LONGER THAN two hours after I had climbed 
into my tree stand located deep in the Inverness 
Game Management Area, and nocked an arrow in 
readiness, that the big buck started down the forest 
trail that wound close to my point of planned ambush. 

But I never got the shot! While the deer was still 
out of range for me, there was a sudden “twang” of a 
bowstring in the stillness — the peculiar, muffled voice 
of a bow’s recoil; the “tshe-e-e-e” of an arrow in flight 
and the “twhack” of a solid hit, Another hunter, 
occupying a stand along the same trail, had beat me 
to it as the buck walked close to his place of conceal- 
ment. 

I climbed down from my elevated shooting platform 
and walked over to congratulate the lucky bowman — 
Charlie Cribbs, of Clearwater. 

But I was fascinated more by the bow that made 
the kill than the trophy. Cribbs’ bow was a beautiful 
weapon — eye catching in its gracefulness and ob- 
viously efficient. Long technical research into bow 
qualities and performance enables me to recognize — 
and appreciate — a good bow when I see one. I asked 
Cribbs who made it. 

“A fellow named Glenn Bradshaw, of Largo, made 
it for me,” he said. “Best bow I ever owned!” 
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Bonding the component parts of a laminated bow is regarded 

as one of the toughest gluing jobs. Coated with glue, com- 

ponents are assembled in form locked by air pressure 
containing thermostat-controlled heater. 


Because he wanted a good hunting bow, 
this hunter found himself in 


the bow making business 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


“I’m going to look him up,” I stated quite emphati- 
cally. 

However, it was not until recently that I made 
actual contact with Glenn Bradshaw. When I had 
tried to reach him by ’phone or by chance visit, he 
was always hunting or fishing somewhere. Finally, 
I got to see him and his bowmaking operations — by 
making a definite appointment. Bradshaw isn’t a 
snooty guy, just an active sportsman. 

“How did you happen to get into bowmaking?” 
was one of the first questions I asked Bradshaw. I 
also wondered as to the story behind the “B&B Arch- 
ery — Custom Bow Manufacturing” sign in the front 
yard of his address on Walsingham Road, in rural 
Largo. He gave me the answers to both. 

Like Eliphalet Remington who once wanted a good 
rifle and made himself one, Bradshaw told me he got 
started in bowmaking because he could not find a 
commercially-made model that satisfied him 100%. 
To make what he considered the perfect bow, the 
Largo man first studied the construction and _ per- 
formance of many of the leading brands of bows then 
available, adopting practical design features and dis- 
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After the ends of the bow and bowstring During manufacture, a bow is frequently fitted The photo above shows the way an almost 
notches are shaped, edges ofthe bow arecare- with a tillering string to see if the two limbs finished bow is rated on a poundage scale 
fully rounded on a resilient, pneumatic sander. are taking the same amount of bend. for weight or pull at standard 28-inch draw. 


carding those of no true value to performance... . 

Infinite patience is required of a bowyer. He must 
be a man who has, besides skilled hands, both the 
temperament and determination to see a time-consum- 
ing job through its many intricate, often challenging, 
phases... . 

Glenn Bradshaw made and discarded many bow 
models before he fashioned one to his liking. When 
other bowhunters saw it, they wanted a twin. A 
cabinetmaker by trade, he soon found himself in the 
business of making bows. 

The present B&B firm appellation signifies Brad- 
shaw and partner Frank Broadhurst. The partnership 
developed a little more than a year ago when Broad- 
hurst, a long time employee of a Connecticut archery 
tackle firm, moved to Florida. 

Currently, the partners manufacture eight standard 
model bows — six for adult use and two models for 
young bowmen. Their two top-rated hunting bows As it nears completion, the bow is repeatedly tested for performance, 
are 62 and 54 inches long, respectively. Both custom- Both oe 18 Sop ane, On Toe lerae? SaagP 
deluxe and deluxe grades can be had in all models; 
the former are more colorful, and fancy, for those to 
whom added eye appeal is valued along with per- 
formance. But in field performance the two grades 
are equal. 

Virgil L. Womble, of Highland City, this year an- 
nexed the Florida State Target Championship with 
a 66-inch Bradshaw bow. Vera Heinz, St. Petersburg, 
won top honors in her classification in the Florida 
Field Archery competition using a Bradshaw bow. 

Tools needed for bowmaking are relatively simple; 
it is the bowyer’s knowledge of bowmaking lore and 
the skill secreted in his hands that really bring about 
the creation of a good hunting bow. Bradshaw and 
Broadhurst designed and made most of the power 
tools and molds required for their bowmaking. 

In a bow, the material selected for backing must 
have high tensile strength and endurable elasticity. cy 

The Largo firm uses flawless sie le for a bow’s For the final finish, a waterproof, practically wearproof, plastic 

_ (Continued on Next Page) lacquer is sprayed on in two separate coats. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
tapered limbs, walnut and other colorful hardwoods of 
Canadian growth for the handle riser and best grade 
Fiberglas for outside facing and backing. No Fiberglas 
is used in the core of the bow, only solid maple, repre- 
senting two select-grade pieces permanently laminated. 

First step in the making of a modern bow is selec- 
tion of materials needed for the handle riser — pieces 
or colorful maple and walnut, which will later be 
laminated into a single piece of working stock. 
Squared, planed and sanded, the selected pieces are 
glued together and clamped for 24-48 hours. 

The blank is then rough-shaped on a bandsaw, after 
which the face and back sides of the handle are drum- 
sanded to fit a master form of the particular bow model 
being made. 

Where the tapered, featheredge ends will later in- 
tegrate, Bradshaw takes great pains to make them of 
uniform thickness and taper, since contact points are 
major stress points. 

Once satisfied with this stage, the Largo man 
matches the tapered edges of the handle section to 
basic stock limb laminations. 

The parts to be glued together are trial-fitted and 
inspected numerous times. Finally, each part is sepa- 
rately coated with glue, then all components are as- 
sembled in proper order in a form — the lower section 
ot the gluing press. 

Permanent bonding of the component parts of a 
laminated bow is regarded as one of the toughest 
gluing jobs in the world. Bow performance and dur- 
ability depend on the quality of the gluing operations. 

Bradshaw uses a modified urea-formaldehyde resin 
glue, which is compounded with a hardener consisting 
of inorganic curing agents and ligneus filler in powder 
form. 

The ingredients must be very carefully mixed and 
used at once. Unmixed components have an average 
“high strength” life of only about 90 days. Conse- 
quently, Bradshaw takes care to keep his stock of 
bow glue currently fresh by ordering only what he 
can immediately use. | 

After the gluing press has been closed and locked 
by 45 pounds of applied air pressure, a thermostat- 
controlled heater is operated at 120 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 45 minutes. The bow form is then removed from 
the press and placed horizontally on pegs in a rack 
for air curing for a period of at least 48 hours. At 
the same time, small wood blocks for the nock-ends 
(to later receive the bowstring) are glued in place and 
clamped, but left unshaped and unfinished. 

Following the curing period, the entire bow blank 
is rough-sanded to remove excess glue squeezed out 
from the edges of the laminations. 

Next step is to sand or grind down the blank to 
the dimensions of a master template. 

The bowstring notches are roughly cut in the bow- 
ends with a rat-tail file to receive a tillering or align- 
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A quality-made bow 
should last indefi- 
nitely, but can be 
expected to lose 
some of its power 
after several thou- 
sand arrows have 
been shot from it. 
Thoughtless abuse 
and lack of proper 
care reduce the life 
of many fine bows. 
Never draw a bow 
farther than the 
length of the arrow 
for which it was 
made and marked. 
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ment string. This string is heavier and stronger than 
any that will ever be used on the finished product. 
It helps the bowyer see whether or not the two bow 
limbs are taking the same amount of bend. 

While the string is on the braced bow, the bow 
limbs are carefully trued by intermittent hand sand- 
ing until both bend uniformly and in the same work- 
ing plane. 

Once the bow limbs are “‘in tiller,” as a bow maker 
says, the bowyer finishes cutting and shaping the 
string grooves and the nock-ends that will later accept 
the bowstring. 

Attention is then given to the final shaping of the 
handle, including cutting out the sight window about 
14 inch above center and contouring the handle. 

Next, the entire bow is again rough-sanded, on a 
resilient, pneumatic drum sander that follows the bow’s 
every contour while exerting light and abrasive con- 
tact pressure. The edges of the bow are also carefully 
rounded during this operation. 

Although relatively still in the “rough,” the bow 
is now fitted with a string and range-tested. Any bow 
failing to meet imposed standards of performance is 
destroyed at once — even though days of work may 
be involved. Bradshaw simply says he does not market 
any bow of possible erratic performance. Such is the 
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quality of finished product that, to date, Bradshaw 
has had to make good on his liberal guarantee only 
one time. 

After a bow passes the fateful range test, hours of 
careful, unhurried hand-sanding must be given the 
yet unfinished bow. 

Two coats of wood sealer are applied. One coat 
is put on and allowed to thoroughly dry before sanding. 

Between the two applications of the sealing agent, 
the bow is fitted with a string and weighed or rated 
on a poundage scale for its exact weight or pull at 
standard 28-inch draw. Weight or pull, serial number 
and model name are written on the bow with India ink. 

The second coat of sealer is then applied. 

For the final finish, a waterproof, practically wear- 
proof, plastic lacquer is sprayed on in two separate 
coats, with light hand-sanding between coats. 

The beautiful bow is then ready to shoot! 

It is interesting to trace the history of man’s use 
of the bow and compare Bradshaw’s models — typical 
of our modern bows — with those of other ages and 
countries. ... 

Recorded history goes back only a few thousand 
years, but research by archaeologists and anthropolo- 
gists credits possible first use of the bow to the Aurig- 
nacians — a race that lived about 25,000 years ago. 
Unearthed flint arrowheads, tested for age in ways 
known to scientists, have supported the belief. 

A bow found at Holmegaard, South Zealand, is 
believed to be 9,000 to 10,000 years old. Surprisingly, 
in basic design, it resembles both the English longbow 
and our own modern “center shot” design. Another 
old bow still in existence is a specimen excavated at 
Beni Hason, a village in central Egypt. Made of acacia 
wood, it dates back circa 2,000 B.C. 





Florida bowhunter Douglas Mitchell, right, shows bow maker Glenn 
Bradshaw of Largo, antlers from a 6-point buck killed with a 
Bradshaw bow. 
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Bows and their associated use are mentioned 
throughout the Bible. The Book of Genesis tells of 
Abraham growing up to be “an archer in the desert.” 
Psalm 17 makes mention of brass bows, and Psalm 6 
quotes David as describing bows as “the vessels of 
death.” 

Homer mentioned the bow when writing the IlIliad. 

On such factual basis, it can be truly said that the 
bowhunting we enjoy today is the most ancient of still- 
practiced sports. 

Probably the most famous bows of history were 
the English longbows of Sherwood Forest hunting 
fame. They were 6 feet, 6 inches on the average, and 
occasionally seven feet. 

Earlier, the English bow had averaged 4% to 5 
feet in length. The superiority of the longer bow was 
recognized and utilized after Norsemen invaded and 
dominated England during the period 850 A.D. to 
almost 1050 A.D. 

The weapon of the American Indian was much 
shorter — often as short as three feet, fast of cast, 
but characterized by marked vibration and not smooth 
performing in the hand like the English longbow. 
Most of the Indian bows were fairly wide and flat — 
even notably thin — were backed with animal sinew, 
a very good backing material, properly applied. The 
Indian’s bow was an excellent short range hunting 
and fighting weapon. Only the appearance of the 
Henry and Winchester repeating rifles made it a 
secondary weapon for combat. 

Since its invention by some aboriginal character 
who visualized its basic form and potential value, the 
bow has actually killed more human beings than any 
other weapon of history. 

Even in our present atomic age, the bow maintains 
distinction as an ideal weapon for silent ambush of 
an enemy. During World War II, striking Commando 
troops used bows and sharp broadhead arrows to dis- 
patch enemy sentries quickly and silently. 

Up until a few years ago bowmen held to the belief 
that they needed powerful, heavy-pulling bows to kill 
big game. Time proved them mistaken. Today, many 
comparatively lightweight bows of fast cast are seen in 
the hands of successful hunters. 

A hunting bow is considered “fast” when it can 
propel an arrow of proper weight at high peak velocity, 
expressed in feet-per-second. Peak arrow velocity of 
from 190-200 f.p.s. indicates a “fast” bow, regardless 
of brand name, basic material or bow weight! Authen- 
tic cases of fast-action bows of the 35-40 pound class 
outshooting heavier pulling bows, are many... . 

Sole advantage of using a heavy bow is the flatter 
cast or trajectory it gives to an arrow.... 

Under favorable conditions, a skilled bowman can 
flight an arrow an amazing distance. In 1795, Mahmoud 
Effindi, a Turkish archer, shot an arrow slightly more 
than 480 yards. The record stood until 1939, when 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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A few 
special 
features took 
all the 


strain out 


of sports 


fishing . 


NO STRAIN 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


T THE CHRISTMAS SEASON of 1956, Santa presented 

me with a new fishing boat. This was after I had 
searched many months for a boat designed for sport 
fishing rather than as a replica of one of Detroit’s 
marvels. In the following months, I became so en- 
thused about my new fishing companion, I broke into 
print about it in a Florida Wildlife article entitled, 
“Revolt Afloat,” (April 1957). 

As subsequent events proved, this boat piece 
proved one of the most popular the magazine ever 
ran. In fact, it was widely reprinted, and even now 
we still get mail asking for more particulars and 
details. I mention this only to emphasize the extreme 
interest there is in fishing boats in general and specific 
ones in particular. 

This is another piece about a fishing boat. Once 
again, I have found a new boat designed for sports 
fishermen. I have been looking for a larger boat, 
without finding just what I wanted for almost a year. 
In the end, Tom Bennett, prexy and boat designer 
at Fiber Craft down in Miami, collaborated with me 
to produce what I feel is close to a sports fisherman’s 
ideal. 

My 14%-foot Fiber Craft Fisherman, as described 
in “Revolt Afloat,” is, also, a product of Bennett’s 
genius for boat design, and it is still the finest fishing 
boat of its size I’ve ever seen. My problem was not 
dissatisfaction with the old boat but, rather, a need 
for a larger, more seaworthy boat to carry me farther 
from the press of the maddening throng. 
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With her unusual hull design, the Flying 
Fisherman planes high and easy, but still 
rides soft as a cloud in a chop. 


Bennett designed the new Fiber Craft “Flying 
Fisherman” to be a big, high-transom, 16-footer. Her 
hull is molded in one piece of Fiberglas, structurally 
strengthened for extreme durability. I designed the 
special fishing accessories that transformed this ex- 
ceptional boat into my version of a fisherman’s dream. 
I think many prospective boat owners will be inter- 
ested in the features of this new boat and particularly 
in the special fisherman features that can be applied 
to any boat by home craftsmen if so desired. 


First, let me analyze the hull and deck features 
of this craft I’ve aptly named “No Strain.” These 
make her a fine example of the most advanced theory 
in small boat design. Then I'll go into detail about 
her special features that make her a delight and 
comfort for me to use. | 


As I’ve said before on these pages, the most fre- 
quently asked question we get about small boats 
concerns their habit of pounding in a chop. As I’ve 
also said before, this is a real problem to eliminate 
in a fast, planing hull. In Fiber Craft’s Flying Fish- 
erman, the bow entry point is clipper shaped and 
knife sharp. The lines of the bottom sweep away from 
that sharp bow in a long, twin curve that resembles 
a displacement hull rather than a planing one. 


In fact, the bottom of this boat is rather discon- 
certing to anyone familiar with the usual small boat 
design. She has a decided rise from keel to chine 
throughout the forward two-thirds of her length. 
The keel is perfectly straight and flat, but an unor- 
thodox rocker has been designed into the chine line 
that seems to offset the exceptional V in the bottom, 
because the boat’s planing performance is unusually 
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For any kind of fishing, an added comfort feature is the wide expanse 
of beautiful, nonskid forward fishing deck. 


high and easy, leaving nothing to be desired. She is 
hard chine except for the rear one-quarter of her 
length, where a rounded chine exerts a measure of 
control to prevent tripping on a fast turn. 

To me, the results are what count. I’ve found No 
Strain to be easy to handle, fast, seaworthy, and able. 
I am of a suspicious nature when it comes to small 
boats. I don’t mind saying that the Flying Fisherman’s 
design induced me to put her through many extreme 
situations, probing for any cranky spots in her per- 
formance. I was particularly anxious to test her 
ability to run before a following sea. I couldn’t forget 
that beautiful, sharp, clipper bow. I doubt if I ever 
again tax this boat’s ability as severely as I have in the 
past several months. After all, I prefer to do it the 
“no strain” way. 

Still, my trial runs have convinced me this boat 
has no soft spots. I could not make her hook or veer 
no matter how hard I tried driving her before the 
wind. I did manage to make her pound a little in 
water that I wouldn’t have been out in under normal 
conditions. This boat is soft and easy as riding on 
a cloud. 

As with most Fiberglas boats, No Strain has a 
wide, flaring bow. This makes for dry riding and a 
great expanse of fishing room on the forward deck. 
This nonskid fishing deck just misses being perfectly 
flat. It is 6 feet, 6 inches wide at the steering wheel, 
and 6 feet long. The bow’s great flare carries this 
width far forward. I’ve seen packed night clubs with 
dance floors not so large. Of course, the first thing 
I did was get rid of the wrap-around windshield that 
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came with the boat as standard equipment. One trip 
with this built-in heat trap and fishing obstruction 
was enough for me. 

One more thing about this big, 16-footer, — she 
has high sides, is built for the long-shaft motors, and 
has a functional motor well that does its job without 
taking up half the usable cockpit space. All in all, 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Standing on the for- 

ward seat top or sitting 

on the deck makes an 

ideal fishing vantage 
point. 


An empty boat at the 
right? Never believe it. 
She is loaded with 18- 
gallons of gas, a full kit 
of fishing tackle, extra 
clothing, raingear,  sur- 
vival gear, all safety gear, 
camera equipment, ice 
and fish boxes, tools, 
spare parts, and others. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
she is quite a boat and certainly one with performance 
features attractive to any sports fisherman. 

My own previous objections to these big, 16-footers 
as fishing craft stemmed from the many I’d seen that 
resembled a jumbled mass of fishing and boating gear 
rather than a usable tool. Perhaps I’m unreasonable 
about neatness and order aboard a boat. The best 
fishing in the world would be unattractive to me if 
I had to do it from a boat cluttered with tangled lines, 
rusted anchors, gas cans, tackle, ice and fish boxes, and 
sundry other odds and ends of equipment, all dumped 
around my feet helter-skelter. I’m just not constituted 
to take it. 

When I venture afloat, I yearn for comfort and safe- 
ty provided by boat and motor and all the other equip- 
ment I need for regular and emergency use. I want this 
equipment to be instantly available but packed neatly 
out of the way. I want it to stay on the boat at all 
times. I want a big icebox for food and drinks. I 
want plenty of gas and a fish box that will hold ice. 
No Strain carries all this at all times with absolutely 
no clutter or loose equipment to stumble or step over. 

The heart of my special fishing features is a fisher- 
man’s utility box that rides the center line of the boat 
with just enough clearance fore and aft for easy pas- 
sage. This box is set inside strips fastened to the deck 
but is held down only by shock cords at either end. It 
can be removed from the boat simply and quickly. 
This utility box is built of %-inch marine plywood, 
all joints glued and screw fastened. The inside diam- 
eter is 15 inches wide by 22 inches deep by 4 feet, 6 
inches long. The lid is constructed with a waterproof, 
drop edge and gives a top surface approximately 4 
feet; 8 inches long by 17 inches wide. 
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The utility fish box, below, is the secret of 
No Strain’s convenience and comfort. 


At left you see the cooler and in- 
sulated fish box that holds ice re- 
markably well. 


The utility box was designed as 
seat for casters, and as a fishing 
platform. 








Closed, the box performs two wonderful functions. 
It makes a perfect, chair-high, no-strain seat for cast- 
ers, and the lid offers an ideal platform for fighting a 
big fish from high off the water. This is the first seat- 
ing arrangement I’ve ever seen that is both practical 
and comfortable. It’s been my experience that stand- 
ing all day is too much strain, and fishing chairs are 
worthless to casting anglers, because they sit too low 
behind the gunwales. If anyone insisted on chairs, 
there is plenty of room in my boat for a couple on 
either side of the utility box. 

Inside, this box is divided into three unequal com- 
partments. The one aft is my idea of a perfect, sports- 
man’s, fish box. This compartment is 15 inches square 
and is lined with one-inch Styrofoam insulation, and a 
block of this same material glued to the lid over the 
compartment makes a press fit on a plastic wastebasket 
that sits inside. This basket has a separate lock lid 
for use in the car going home. The basket is 13 inches 
inside diameter at the top and 20 inches deep. 

I chose this particular container for several reasons. 
First, they are available at any hardware or house 
furnishing store. The size I chose is the standard. They 
are cheap, easily cleaned, hold no odors, and are im- 
pervious to salt or water damage. This fish box is so 
well insulated, a 10-pound piece of ice will hold all day. 
The box will take 10 or 12, 3-to-5-pound fish, and this 
is much more than I ever want to bring in. 

The next box compartment holds extra clothing, 
rain gear, and survival gear, such as, flares, insect and 
sun tan lotions, first aid kits, and charts. It, also, takes 
all my camera equipment. The last and largest com- 
partment has two dividers in the bottom that support 
a regular size, portable ice chest. Below the chest 
in the compartments, I store spare parts, tools for the 
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motor, extra tackle, an electric lantern, and other items 
to make up a full kit. 


Performing its multiple function of waterproof 
catchall, casting seat, and fishing platform, this box 
holds most of my regular equipment in ideal weight 
distribution, and the lid padlocks to keep my valuables 
safe. Fiber Craft furnishes these utility boxes as op- 
tional equipment. 

The second special feature on No Strain is in the 
front seat. Regular arrangements are a divided seat 
with a walk-through opening. I found this practically 
worthless for fishing. My special seat replaces, with a 
marine plywood seat-top hinged at the back, the usual 
two upholstered cushions. This top is 12 inches off 


the deck, 5 feet long, and 16 inches wide. With life- 


preserver cushions, it is comfortable as any other seat- 
ing arrangement; but with cushions removed, it be- 
comes a wonderful fishing platform, with the rear edge 
of the bow deck at just the right height for seating 
comfort. My only objection to this seating arrange- 
ment is my difficulty in keeping passengers off it. 


Beneath the plywood lid, in compartments in the 
regular seats, I carry my anchor lines, spare lines, 
anchors, two one-gallon water jugs, two plastic bail- 
ing buckets, sponges, rags, and other gear that does 
not require complete, waterproof storage. In the space 
between the seats and under the lid, a third standard 
gas can fits comfortably and in a preferred weight 
position. 


Last but far from least of the special fisherman’s 
features built into No Strain is a simple, low bulk- 
head rising 7 inches from the deck up under the bow. 
This bulkhead is just far enough forward from the 
front seat so the passengers’ feet and legs are not 
cramped. Actually, the distance is 28 inches. The 
bulkhead is 3 feet, 6 inches from side to side, is made 


replaces standard 
upholstered seats, 


ward. 
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The hinged plywood lid, left, 
separate 
providing 
a high fishing platform for- 


Swing the seat up and you 

see spare gas tank, anchor, 

lines, bail buckets, drinking 

water, fire extinguisher, and 
other gear. 


of marine plywood enclosed in glass, and glass in- 
stalled. It has a regular drain hole with plug for use 
in emergencies. 

This low bulkhead is truly wonderful. Bilge pump, 
landing net, gaff, seat cushions, and other necessary 
gear ride behind that wall with no chance of bouncing 
out even when trailering. The bulkhead protects from 
water inside the boat, and the deck overhead keeps 
out the rain. With a couple of pillows, my wife and I 
find plenty of room to ride out a rain squall in dry 
and cozy comfort. 

In addition, this low, inside bulkhead adds great 
strength to the hull just where the forward trailer 
cradles add great stress and strain. This is, also, the 
portion of the hull that gets the greatest beating in 
a chop. 

Actually, the special fishing features Bennett built 
into No Strain for me could easily be built into any 
conventional 16-foot outboard hull. After several 
months of extensive use, I can truthfully attest they 
take all the strain out of sports fishing. 

One last word about this new boat—she was de- 
signed to operate best with a 40-horsepower motor. 
My long-stemmed, electric-starting Johnson just fills 
the bill. Let me add a word of caution about this or 
any similar boat—I was at first sadly disappointed in 
the performance of my boat and motor combination. 
After much experimenting, my local Johnson dealer 
brought to light the need for a propeller the same 
diameter as the standard 40-horse prop but with one 
inch less pitch. Sounds like a small thing? Never 
believe it. It made all the difference in the world. 

Fully loaded, with 18 gallons of gas, all the gear, 
and two passengers, No Strain gets a little better than 
25 miles an hour with the Johnson 40 and that special 
wheel. What’s more, I sometimes fish a long day on 
one 6-gallon tank of gas. @ 
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Leon, Gilchrist, Levy, Hillsborough, Manatee, Jack- 
son, Franklin, Citrus and other counties had excellent 
dove populations available in October. In Gulf, Bay, 
Franklin, Wakulla and other counties there were few 
or no doves available during the regular season. In 
order to allow an equal chance of hunting in all areas 
of the state, the two-phase season was established. 


How Is The Dove Population Determined? 

In order to manage and properly harvest dove it 
is desirable to know the status of the population. To 
determine the population, productivity and trends of 
the mourning dove, several information gathering tech- 
niques are used. Random road counts, plot census, 
rural mail carrier census, and call count census. The 
results of thees inventories when properly analyzed, 
indicates the trend of the dove population for both 
Florida and the southeastern states. 


What Is The Result of The First Phase? 

The first phase dove season results in a harvest 
of over a million doves, a large percentage of which 
would be lost from natural causes and not available 
to the Florida hunter at the time the regular hunting 
season opened. | 


Why The Controversy Over Split Season? 

An early season on dove frequently brings objec- 
tions from widely diverse sources. Landowners com- 
plain about dove hunters trespassing on private prop- 
erty. Florida hunters have personally voiced two 
primary objections to the October season: “Dove hunt- 
ers kill other game” and “the doves are too small.” 


Is Other Game Killed During Early Season? 

To a certain extent, game will be killed out of 
season, however this happened before the October 
dove season was adopted. The October season does 
not provide an excuse to be afield with a gun any 
more than does the September marsh hen season, or 
the excuse to hunt crows or other unprotected wild- 
life. Since the initiation of the early season, Florida 
has enjoyed good hunting of other game species during 
the regular season, therefore this objection is not valid 
as once thought. In the opinion of many hunters, it is 
neither fair nor just to deny the honest hunter an op- 


portunity to enjoy dove hunting because of a few un- 


scrupulous game law violators. 


Are Doves Too Small? 


At the present time, bag limits are so small that 
the primary incentive for dove hunting is the sport 
afforded the hunter, not the search for meat. Actually, 
the size of the bird is determined by available food as 
much as by age. Those who object to small-size birds 
need not hunt during the early season. 


Why Is Baiting Prohibited? 
Baiting is the practice of depositing grain or other 
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feed attractive to wild animals or birds so as to lure 
them to a place where they can be shot. The primary 
objection to the practice of baiting is that it might re- 
sult in an easy overharvest of the species baited. 


What Would Happen If Baiting Was Made Legal? 

In all possibility, during the first year, it would 
result in numerous baited plots which would scatter 
the doves and have little effect on the harvest. Some 
feel there would soon develop a community, or com- 
bined, baited field which would undoubtedly result in 
a slaughter of too many doves. This phase has never 
been tested on doves and is very controversial in dis- 
cussion. 


Why Not Make The Mourning Dove A Song Bird? 

This has been done in some northern States. How- 
ever, in the South the mourning dove is by tradition 
one of the leading game birds. The dove is a very fast 
flyer and displays an erratic shifting of direction pro- 
viding an elusive target. It is not uncommon to find a 
skilled hunter expending a box of shells without a hit. 
The sight of a flock of the gray birds whistling into a 
field of ripened grain on an Autumn day offers an 
unforgettable stimulating challenge to the man who 
hunts for recreation. The October season provides an 
opportunity for the sportsman to enjoy the great out- 
doors, as well as harvest a portion of the dove crop 
that would otherwise be lost. Hunting doves does no 
harm to the overall basic dove stock. Hunting doves 
in no way endangers the survival of the species. 


What Is The Answer To The Dove Dilemma? 

To harvest doves wisely, and satisfy hunters state- 
wide, the most desirable situation would be a con- 
tinuous statewide season, starting in October and con- 
tinuing through December. The most desirable altern- 
ative is a two-phase season starting in October. This 
is the best approach we have to wise conservation and 
use of the natural resource of mourning dove. @ 
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DOLLAR 
GO? 


You, as a citizen of Florida, created the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. You did 
this by approving an amendment to the Florida State 
Constitution in 1942. By this referendum vote, the 
public of Florida vested into the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission the responsibility and authority 
for the management, restoration, conservation and reg- 
ulation of the birds, fur-bearing animals and fresh- 
water fish of Florida. 











Is My Money Involved? 

Yes, public money is involved. The Commission’s 
finances come from the State Game Fund. The money 
in the State Game Fund is money which you—the 
public of Florida—dedicated to the conservation and 
regulation of fish and wildlife in Florida. You did this 
by creating a constitutional law that may be changed 
only by another referendum vote of the people of 
Florida. 


How Much Tax Money Is Involved? 
None. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
does not receive any money from the general tax fund 
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of the State of Florida. Your tax money does not sup- 
port the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Doesn’t the Legislature Appropriate Money? 

It is possible for the Florida State Legislature to 
appropriate money to the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. However, the Commission has its own 
independent sources of revenue. The Legislature can, 
and has, appropriated money to be administered by 
the Commission for specific purposes, such as hyacinth 
control, lake construction, and fisheries improvements. 
Such money is controlled by the State Cabinet, and 
only administered by the Commission. Such money 
does not go into the State Game Fund from which the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is operated. 


What Is the State Game Fund? 

By constitutional law, all money resulting from the 
operation of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, and from the administration of the law and 
regulations pertaining to birds, game, fur-bearing ani- 
mals, fresh-water fish, reptiles and amphibians goes 
into the State Game Fund. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Who Spends the Game Fund Money? 

Money in the State Game Fund may be used only 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. The 
Commission may use this money only to carry out its 
duties as specified in Section 30, Article IV of the 
State Constitution. The Commission cannot spend the 
money for other purposes. 


Where Does Commission Money Come From? 

Only from the State Game Fund. The State Game 
Fund is composed primarily of money from the sale 
of fishing and hunting licenses—the privilege fee paid 
by the fisherman and hunter to indulge in his favorite 
sport. Also included is money from the sale of special 
hunting permits, commercial licenses, and other 
sources. 


What Other Sources? 

The State Game Fund receives money from the 
Federal Aid programs to Fish and Wildlife. Also, 
when the Commission sells land or leases grazing 
rights, stumpage rights or oil rights, or sells old equip- 
ment, this money goes into the State Game Fund. Court 
costs are also included. 


Is There Other Wildlife Money? 

There are some cooperative work programs in 
Florida which are cooperatively financed. Hyacinth 
control work on navigable waters is cooperatively 
financed by the Commission and the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers. Also, the U. S. Study Commission for 
Southeastern River Basins reimburses the Commission 
for the work of planning wildlife and recreational 
aspects of river basin projects in Florida. 


How Do I Know It’s Spent Wisely? 
By law, the records of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission are open for public inspection at any 
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time. All meetings of the Commission are open to the 
public. The Commission publishes a complete fiscal 
report of financial receipts and expenditures in its 
Bennial Report. This report goes to the Governor of 
Florida, and to all members of the Florida State Legis- 
lature, and is also available without charge to the gen- 
eral public. The Commission spends the money from 
the State Game Fund subject to procedures set forth 
by the State Comptroller and subject to review and 
audit by the State Auditing Department. The Commis- 
sion prepares an annual state-wide budget of antici- 
pated revenue and expenditures, and spends the State 
Game Fund money accordingly. 


That Doesn’t Leave Many Loopholes! 
It doesn’t leave any loopholes. The State Game 
Fund money is carefully managed on behalf of the 
people of Florida. 


What Are Court Costs? 

When people are arrested and convicted in court 
for violation of the game and fish laws, they may be 
fined or imprisoned as provided by law. Such fines, 
penalties or forfeitures go into the fine and forfeiture 
fund of the county where the conviction was had. 
Such money does not go into the State Game Fund, 
and is not received by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. The money goes directly into the county 
treasuries. The law provides, however, that an arrest 
fee and a mileage cost for transporting prisoners shall 
go into the State Game Fund. These arrest fees and 
mileage charges are exactly the same as the law allows 
to the County Sheriffs. The arrest fees and mileage 
costs are known as “court costs.” 


Do Wildlife Officers Get Arrest Fees? 
No. The Florida Wildlife Officers are not on the 
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arrest-fee basis. The number of arrests that a Wildlife 
Officer makes has no effect on his salary. All court ar- 
rest fees and mileage costs go into the State Game 
Fund, just like the money from the sale of fishing and 
hunting licenses. The arrest fees and mileage costs 
that the convicted violator pays are then used by 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission to manage, 
restore and regulate the fish and wildlife of Florida. 


How Does the Commission Spend Money? 


Each year, the Commission draws up a carefully 
planned and itemized state-wide budget. The Commis- 
sion can only spend the money that is in the State 
Game Fund. The Commission cannot obligate itself to 
spend any money beyond that currently in the Game 
Fund. And the Commission has no revenue other than 
the money in the Game Fund. Therefore, by using past 
experiences, the Commission calculates the money that 
should be received into the State Game Fund during 
the coming year. It then plans a state-wide budget of 
expenditures based upon the anticipated receipts that 
should come into the State Game Fund during the 
year. Of course, if something happens—such as a drop- 
off in the sale of fishing licenses as the result of bad 
weather—and the expected amount of money does not 
come into the State Game Fund, the Commission can- 
not spend it, even if it is budgeted. 


What Is a State-Wide Budget? 


By past experience, and by benefit of careful plan- 
ning by its staff officers and field supervisors, the Com- 
mission knows—for instance—how many cars or trucks 
it will have to buy for its state-wide operations during 
the coming year. The Commission budgets certain 
amounts of money for necessary fisheries improvement 
on a state-wide basis, as well as game management 
work on a state-wide basis. The Commission also 
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knows how many Wildlife Officers are required to en- 
force the state game and fish laws in all parts of the 
state, and how many short-wave radios and airplanes 
will be needed. Since the Commission’s authority and 
operations are state-wide, it makes sense for the Com- 
mission to operate on a state-wide budget. 


Why Not Spend Money on the County Basis? 

This is a common question: “Why doesn’t the Com- 
mission spend in a county the money that the State 
Game Fund receives from that county?” The answer 
is, most of the State Game Fund money comes from 
the counties with the large population centers—the 
largest cities. But, most of the hunting and fishing is 
done in the “smaller counties” that have fewer big 
cities and more open land and water. So, most of the 
State Game Fund money is spent in developing wilder- 
ness areas for fishing and hunting, and in enforcing the 
game and fish laws equally in all parts of the state. 
Therefore, the Commission must use a _ state-wide 
budget to obtain the most good for the most people 
from every dollar in the State Game Fund. 


How Much Money Goes Into Law Enforcement? 

This figure is a little difficult to pin down, because 
the wildlife law is enforced on a state-wide basis, and 
many items must be taken into consideration. All male 
employees of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, except office janitors, are commissioned as wild- 
life officers. Therefore, all employees and all depart- 
ments spend some time on law-enforcement. However, 
the full-time Wildlife Officer, who devotes most of his 
time to law enforcement, is one of the most important 
employees of the Commission. During two typical 
recent years, the Commission estimated that it spent 
an average of 49.42 percent of all money in the State 
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Game Fund upon law enforcement activities. This is 
an average expenditure of $1,116,884 for law enforce- 
ment each year during the two-year period, 1956-57 
and 1957-58. 


How About the Other 50.58%? 

For game management, the Commission spends an 
average of 23.04 percent of the money in the State 
Game Fund. This is an average expenditure of $520,- 
758 each year. For fisheries work, the Commission 
spends an average of 10.68 percent of the money in the 
State Game Fund. This is an average expenditure of 
$240,317 per year. For information and education work, 
the Commission spends an average of 9.51 per cent 
of the money in the State Game Fund. This is an aver- 
age expenditure of $215,075 per year. For administra- 
tion and fiscal accounting, the Commission spends an 
average of 7.35 percent of the money in the State Game 
Fund. This is an average expenditure of $166,170 per 
year. These are average figures taken for the two fiscal 
years—July 1 through June 30—1957-58 and 1958-59. 


Make It Easier to Understand!! 

All right. The State Game Fund is made up of 
your fishing and hunting license dollars, and the 
dollars from the sale of commercial licenses, the 
leasing of grazing, oil and stumpage rights on Com- 
mission lands, court costs, and similar sources. 

On the average, each dollar in the State Game 
Fund is made un of the following pennies: 

Seventy five cents of that dollar come from the 
sale of fishing and hunting licenses and permits. This 
is the money that the sportsmen pay for the privilege 
of enjoying their favorite sports. 

Almost 16 pennies more come from the Federal 


Aid to Fish and Wildlife programs. These are known 


as the Dingell-Johnson and Pittman-Robertson monies. 
This money comes from the Federal Excise Tax on 
fishing tackle and hunting arms and ammunition, and 
is reimbursed to the state according to the state’s 
total area and license sales. 


This article prepared by Robert A. 
Dahne, Chief, Information and Edu- 
cation Division. All information 
based upon records of the Fiscal 
Division and official documents of 


the Florida Game and Fresh Water 


Fish Commission. 
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Another penny and a half comes from the sale of 
commercial licenses. Boat registration fees, wholesale 
fish dealers licenses, hunting preserve licenses, fur 
dealers licenses, and similar licenses. 

The last seven and a half pennies come from mis- 
cellaneous revenue sources This includes the sale of 
old equipment, leases for grazing, oil and stumpage 
rights, court costs, and similar sources. 

This is your average dollar in the State Game Fund 
from which the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion is operated. 


Where Does The Dollar Go? 

All right. Of every average dollar in the State 
Game Fund, a total of a little more than 49 and a half 
pennies is spent on law enforcement. This is the en- 
forcement of our fish and wildlife laws, the prevention 
of violations, and the apprehension of violators. 

About 23 pennies of the dollar are spent to manage 
and develop our game. This work is done by the game 
management division of the Commission. 

Another 10 and a half pennies are spent on fish- 
eries work. This work is carried on by the fisheries 
division of the Commission. 

To inform the people of Florida as to the laws and 
as to the programs of the Commission, and as to the 
need for good conservation, the Commission spends 
another nine and one half pennies. This work is done 
by the information and education division of the Com- 
mission. 

To administer the whole state-wide program, and 
to do the accounting and fiscal work, the Commission 
spends almost seven and a half pennies. This work 
is done by the fiscal division, and by the director’s 
office of the Commission. 

This is where your dollar in the State Game Fund 


goes. @ 
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Pinewoods Sparrow, 


Aimophila aestivalis. 

A typical member of the widely 
distributed scientific family, Fringil- 
lidae is the Pinewoods Sparrow. 
Similar in general appearance and 
body form to many of the other 
sparrows, its main distinction is its 
lack of any striking plumage mark- 
ings. The bird averages about six 
inches in total length. The upper- 
parts are reddish brown, many of the 
feathers with grayish edging. The 
underparts are light gray, unmarked 
and with a drab cast to the breast 
feathering. 


The species is found in some abun- 
dance throughout much of the state. 
Below a line reaching along the 
Caloosahatchee River and across 
through Martin County it is definite- 
ly uncommon. 


Well named, this sparrow is so 
closely associated with the pine 
woods of Florida that it is all but 
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useless to seek it other than in the 
pinelands or in pastures and broom 
sedge fields bordering the pine 
woods. 

Unlike the nests of most other 
sparrows, those of this species are 
usually domed over with the same 
sort of fine grasses commonly util- 
ized in forming the body of the nest. 
The structure is located on the 
ground, often in a clump of grass, 
palmetto or other protective vege- 
tation. From early April through 
July is the period of nesting for this 
species in the state. The eggs num- 
ber four to the clutch. They are 
white and lack markings of any sort. 

The clear, rich song of the Pine- 
woods Sparrow marks the bird for 
distinction among its kin. Insects 
comprise a goodly proportion of the 
food although seeds of various sorts 
are taken in quantity at times. 


Chipping Sparrow, 
Spizella passerina. 
For six months of the year the 
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Chipping Sparrow is found in abun- 
dance throughout much of the north- 
ern part of the state. South of Man- 
atee and Highlands Counties it is 
always uncommon. Mid-October 
usually sees the first of the wintering 
flocks arrive in the state. By late 
April or the first half of May all but 
the latest of the stragglers have de- 
parted from Florida. 


The nesting range is a large one, 
extending from the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories of Canada 
down into central Georgia and south- 
ern Mississippi. There are records 
of nesting of this species in Leon and 
Escambia Counties although but a 
single nest was noted in each case. 
Others will probably come to light 
in the future. 

The nest of the species is a grass 
and rootlet cup, frequently lined 
with horse or cow hair. The green- 
ish blue eggs are speckled with 
brown markings, especially at the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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larger end. Four is the average 
number of eggs in a clutch. The 
nest itself may be located in the 

lower part of a tree, as much as 20 
or 25 feet above the ground. More 
commonly however the structure is 
placed in a thicket or shrubbery 
within three or four feet of the 
ground. 

Characteristic of the adult Chip- 
ping Sparrow is the bright reddish 
brown cap and the prominent dark 
eye line with a broader one of white 
above it. The bill is black and the 
under parts grayish white. 


Brushy pastures, weed grown 
fields, and the margins of woodlands 
are typical haunts of the chipping 
sparrow. Essentially a ground feed- 
er, they eat both animal and plant 
materials, the latter mainly a variety 
of weed seeds. 


Swamp Sparrow, 
Melospiza georgiana. 

The Swamp Sparrow is notably 
dark of plumage with much reddish 
brown on the wings and back. In 
the winter plumage there is much 
buffy feathering below. The crown, 
often streaked with black, is reddish 
and is divided by a light stripe. The 
gray neck patch is a useful identi- 
fication characteristic. 


The heavy vegetation in and about 
fresh water marshes is typical habi- 
tat for the species. In the northern 
two thirds of the state it is quite com- 
mon throughout the winter months 
but on the lower portion of the pen- 
insula it is not frequently seen. 


From Newfoundland southward 
through New Jersey and westward 
into at least the northern part of 
Nebraska is the breeding range of 
this species. During the winter 
months it moves toward the south 
with some birds reaching the Gulf 
coast and on down as far as central 
Mexico. 


Swamp sparrows do much of their 
feeding on the ground. Here they 
find the vegetable foods, mainly 
seeds, that make up the major por- 
tion of their diet. Grasshoppers, 
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ants, beetles, and other insects add 
animal material to the ration. 


Song Sparrow, 
Melospiza melodia. 

The Song Sparrow, well known 
through much of the country, is but 
a winter visitor to the northern 
part of Florida. It is fairly common 
during the cooler months from Ala- 
chua County northward. On down 
the state it is increasingly uncom- 
mon although specimens have been 
seen well down toward the southern- 
most tip of the peninsula. 

In average size the Song Sparrow 
measures about 6% inches in total 
length. A characteristic dark spot 
in the center of the breast is the 
most readily observed identification 
feature. Brushy pastures, the mar- 
gins of woodlands, anywhere there 
are to be found the thickets that 
make up typical sparrow habitat 
is a likely prospect to find Song 
Sparrows. 

Vegetable matter, mainly seeds of 
various sorts, are the mainstay of 
the diet, accounting for about two 
thirds of the annual food taken. In- 
sects make up most of the animal 
food consumed. 


White-throated Sparrow, 


Zonotrichia albicollis. 
In the northern part of the state 


the White-throated Sparrow is nu- 





“YOU KEEP jerking the rod too hard!” 


merous during the winter months. 
Southward from Putnam and Levy 
Counties however it is increasingly 
uncommon. 

Of fairly large size for a sparrow, 
the white-throat measures 634 inches 
on the average. Characteristic of 
the adults is the white throat and 
the yellow plumage between eye and 
bill. Coupled with the striped pat- 
tern of the head, the bird’s appear- 
ance is distinctive enough to make 
identification of the species rela- 
tively simple. 

Sharing the trait with most other 
members of its family, the species 
does most of its feeding on the 
ground. Here it scratches noisily 
among the leaves in the brushy 
forest margins, hedgerows, thickets 
and vine tangles as well as beneath 
the shrubbery in city yard and gar- 
den. This sparrow shows a definite 
preference for company of others of 
its kind. For this reason it is seldom 
encountered singly, during the win- 
ter season at least, but rather moves 
about in small flocks. 


The song is frequently heard even 
during midwinter. It carries a sweet 
plaintive quality that makes the bird 
a favorite. As with the other spar- 
rows, seeds and insects compose the 
year round diet. 


English Sparrow, 
Passer domesticus. 

The English Sparrow is so well 
established over much of the coun- 
try it is sometimes difficult to rea- 
lize that it is a relative newcomer 
to North America. The species was 
introduced to the United States in 
1850 with a release of the birds at 
Brooklyn, New York. Later intro- 
ductions were made at many other 
places. It was reported from Florida 
as early as 1882 when members of 
the species were seen in the vicinity 
of Lake City. It is now well known 
throughout the state. 

Essentially a bird of towns and 
cities, it nevertheless is found in con- 
siderable numbers about buildings 
in the farming sections. The English 
Sparrow is a gregarious species, go- 
ing about its activities in flocks of 
considerable size and gathering to- 
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gether on favored roosts at night in 
even greater congregations. 

They are noisy and pugnacious in 
nature. In addition they do varying 
amounts of damage to agricultural 
crops, eat grains intended for poul- 
try and livestock, deface buildings 
and in other ways make a general 
nuisance of themselves. Various mu- 
nicipalities have undertaken control 
measures against the birds but re- 
sults are usually little more than 
temporary easement against the 
pests. 

A great variety of nesting sites 
are put into use by the English 
Sparrow. Various sorts of cranies 
and cavities in and about buildings 
are favored. These may be stuffed 
with a collection of straw, string, 
scraps of paper, feathers, and other 
litter to form a nest. A tree nest is 
typically a domed structure formed 
of the same sort of material con- 
structed with an entrance hole on 
one side. 

The 5 or 6 grayish white eggs com- 
prising the clutch are speckled with 
brownish dots. Several broods of 
young may be brought off during a 
single nesting season. 

Although Europe, Asia, and North 
Africa is the natural range of the 
English Sparrow, the species has 
been so widely introduced that it is 
likely to be encountered practically 
anywhere throughout the temperate 
zone. @ 

Editor’s Note: This completes the 
current Florda Birdlife series, which 
started in the May 1956 issue. With 
artwork by wildlife artist Wallace 
Hughes, and text compiled by 
Maurice Naggiar, the Florida Bird- 
life series appeared in 49 issues with 
a total of 234 different species pre- 
sented. An index, by issue, of the 
species presented, can be obtained 
free of charge, by writing to: Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE H. CROWLEY 


HE Fox Hounp 1s America’s oldest 
sporting dog. And no breed has 
ever been, or is likely to be, the 
fountainhead of so many different 
“families” or strains. 

Dog history reveals that many 
such strains have been developed 
in this country and practically all 
of them date back to the hounds of 
Robert Brooke, who brought the 
first pack to these shores from Eng- 
land more than three hundred years 
ago—in 1650, to be precise. 

Among the American strains are 
the Walker, Trigg, July, Travis, 
Goodman, Hampton-Watts-Bennett, 
Shaver, Sugar Loaf, Robertson, 
Whitlock, Shaggies, Trumbo, Bywa- 
ters, Birdsong, Arkansas Traveler, 
Spalding-Norris, Byron, Cook, Buck- 
field, and New England natives. 
Some still exist, but the most popu- 
lar are the Walker, Trigg and July— 
with Walker enjoying highest favor 
at the moment. 

The Sport that Robert Brooke 
established in this country spread 
rapidly and widely and is now en- 
joyed in practically every state. In 
fact, fox hunting has provided thrills 
for American sportsmen almost as 
long as it has for our British cousins. 

For versatility, stamina, nose, 
hunting instinct, and gameness—the 
Foxhound bows to no breed on the 
American hunting scene. He gives 
his best for the sheer joy of the 
chase, running the trail hour after 
hour over all sorts of terrain and 
under all sorts of conditions. 

Of rugged constitution, the Fox- 
hound is built for the long grind. In 
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the field he has a one-track mind, 
the desire to run the trail for game 
animals. In addition he has a re- 
markable homing instinct. 


Dog Tale 

The Gaines Progress Bulletin, pub- 
lished periodically as a service to 
Dog Breeders by the Gaines Dog 
Research Center, will pay $5 for 
a true, short story or experience, 
about dogs, if it is acceptable. 

The following story appeared in 
a recent issue and won $5 for Mrs. 
Lynmar Brock, Newton Square, Pa. 

“My neighbor’s Boxer “Shasta” 
loved to play with a three-foot piece 
of black rubber hose. Often he 
brought it to her for a friendly tug- 
of-war. One day he trotted up for 
a game, black lengths trailing down 
either side of his mouth. She 
grabbed one end for the usual tus- 
sle, but to her horror realized she 
was handling a live three-foot black 
snake. Shasta couldn’t understand 
her scream and sudden departure.” 


Doggy News 

In Scarsdale, N.Y., a pop-eyed 
resident called the police station to 
report he saw a dog running loose, 
wearing blue pajamas. The police 
converged on the scene and found, 
sure enough, a Welsh Terrier sport- 
ing blue pajamas. 

The owner finally turned up at the 
station to claim the animal. She told 
police that the dog had run off just 
before bedtime. 

K 

Sheriff Deputies of Volusia Coun- 
ty, Fla., have un-corked a novel way 
to trail moonshiners. First, they 
stop at the State Prison farm in De- 
Land to borrow Princess, a blood- 
hound. Then, Princess is given a 
strong whiff of the shiner’s merchan- 
dise and the hunt is on. Thus forti- 
fied, Princess soon overtakes the 


culprit. ©@ 
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OMEHOW OR OTHER, THE question 
S of making a ski-belt mandatory 
equipment didn’t arise when the 
proposed Florida water safety regu- 
lations were under consideration. I 
don’t know why it was ignored, ex- 
cept that the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee which made the original 
legislative proposals, and of which 
this writer was a member, was so 
engrossed with other subjects that 
we overlooked this very important 
safety item. 

We did discuss at considerable 
length the advisability of permitting 
the use of a rear view mirror in the 
ski boat, in lieu of an observer, and 
finally agreed to this option after it 
had been pointed out that both the 
American Water Ski Association and 
the Outboard Boating Club of 
America had endorsed the mirror as 
an acceptable substitute for an ob- 
server. This provision was subse- 


quently included in the present 
Florida Water Safety Law. 

Other provisions of the state law 
forbid the operation of skis in such 
a manner as to endanger other per- 
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By DON CULLIMORE 


sons or property, and prohibit water 
skiing at night — night being de- 
fined as the period from 30 minutes 
after sunset until 30 minutes before 


sunrise. An exception to this is 
made in case of professional exhi- 
bitions and tournaments where ex- 
terior lighting is provided as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The Florida water skiing regula- 
tions are excellent so far as they go, 
but they fall a long way short of 
insuring safety in skiing. The prin- 
cipal reason for this is the truth of 
the old saying that “you can’t legis- 
late common sense and alertness into 
the human mind” — those things are 
the product of experience and edu- 
cation. 

I have trouble selling the idea to 
my own sons and daughters, but 
I’m fully in accord with the require- 
ment — adopted in many other 
states — that a buoyant ski belt or 
jacket is “must” equipment for 
safety. 

“Dad,” the youngsters plead, “we 





don’t need it — we can swim.” 

So they can, and very capably. 
That ability to swim isn’t worth a 
hoot if they’re knocked unconscious 
in a spill. They may strike their 
head on a ski or some other object 
in the water; they may simply suffer 
a severe impact on the water that 
has the stunning effect of a solar 
plexus punch; they may sustain a 
fracture or dislocation that impairs 
their swimimng ability. 

These possibilities are not imagi- 
nary hob-goblins. They have caused, 
and will continue to cause, death. 
It takes time to turn a ski-boat, re- 
turn and locate the body of a dis- 
abled skier who has sunk below the 
surface. In one of the more note- 
worthy cases, the drowning victim 
was a professional skier and expert 
swimmer who was stunned in a hard 
spill during a public performance 
and with pick-up boats standing by 
only a few feet distant. 

Ski belts are neither cumbersome, 
unsightly or “sissy.” They are com- 
pact units that clamp around the 
midsection and provide enough flota- 
tion to keep the disabled skier atop 
the water until help arrives. 

Outside of boating itself, water 
skiing is probably the fastest grow- 
ing participant sport in the country. 
It can be thoroughly safe and exhila- 
rating fun — or it can give rise to 
hazards that send shudders up the 
spines of onlookers. 


Here’s safety in skiing—the observer is look- 
ing at skier, which he should be doing, and 
it's a sight that’s no doubt rewarding from 
an esthetic as well as a safety standpoint. 
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Actually, only a few basic safety 
rules need to be observed. These 
involve the boat driver primarily, 
because the skier (other than in a 
stunning spill) is in full control of 
his or her movements. A moment of 
carelessness or inattention by a boat 
driver — any driver, as well as the 
ski-tow craft’s operator — can place 
the skier in jeopardy. 

On a mid-state lake recently, this 
writer observed the following in 
one-two-three order: 

1. A boat, with skier just coming 
on plane, shot into the lake 
from a side-channel. In the 
boat were a driver and observ- 
er. Both were looking back- 
ward at their skier — and the 
boat almost crashed head-on in- 
to another skier who was pass- 
ing the mouth of the channel. 
Moral: It’s the observer’s job 
to watch the skier — and the 
driver’s job to watch ahead and 
to the sides. Also, the second 
boat and skier were at fault in 
ranging so close to the semi- 
concealed side-channel. 

2. A boat towing two skiers; one 
skier lost his balance and 
spilled. The driver failed to 
notice it and continued on, 
despite the fact his craft was 
equipped with a mirror. 

3. Three ski-boats, well-spaced, 
were running in counter-clock- 
wise direction around the rela- 
tively small lake. A fourth boat 
(no skier), entering the lake, 
ran clockwise directly into the 
skiers’ paths. 

4. A skier spilled; her ski-boat 
driver, instead of immediately 
swinging around and returning 
to “cover” the skier, stopped 
about 300 feet distant and be- 
gan reeling in the ski line. The 
skier was in a trafficked and 
narrow stretch — she waved 
her arms frantically and was 
sighted by approaching boats 
in time to avert any accident. 


But... had any one of those 
drivers been guilty of inat- 
tention. ... 


Could any law have prevented any 
of these near-accidents? Of course 
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“Life Saver” says the lettering on this lassie’s ski-belt—and that’s exactly what it is. Even 
though the skier is an expert swimmer, there is always a possibility of being stunned or 
disabled in a spill. The instructor, incidentally, is the world’s champion jumper Joe Cash. 


not — only common sense and alert- 
ness could. That common sense and 
alertness can be acquired only by 
experience and education. 

Oklahoma is one of the states 
which requires a ski-belt — and one 
which also has an organized, state 
water patrol to enforce its regula- 
tions. Patrol Supervisor Conger 
Brown of the Lake Texoma area re- 
ported they had lost only one skier— 
a non-swimmer (although expert 
skier) who for some reason had 
taken off his ski-belt. His wife was 
driving the boat, alone (Oklahoma 
recognizes the rear-view mirror). 
The engine conked; the skier 
drowned. 

ae ae 

Recently concluded on the West 
Coast was a long, scenic and in- 
teresting “race” of an unusual na- 
ture: a predicted log race from 
Seattle, Wash., up the inland pas- 
sage to Juneau, Alaska. Participated 
in by both inboard and outboard 
craft, it gave the boatmen and their 
families an opportunity to combine 
sightseeing and campout experiences 
in a primitive area with the thrill 
of competition. 

Predicted log racing is, of course, 
known in Florida as well as in the 


Pacific Northwest, but in outboard 
circles has never achieved the popu- 
larity that would result in an exten- 
sive cruise of the Washington-to- 
Alaska type. 

At any rate, an extended trip of 
“predicted log” nature is an idea for 
outboard and other boating clubs 
whose members may have become 
somewhat jaded by the “get-on-the- 
water-and-get-there” fast cruises 
which leave little or no opportunity 
for sight-seeing and fishing along the 
way. 

A proposal that the Corps of En- 
gineers relinquish authority on the 
headwaters of Cedar Creek in Jack- 
sonville — a tributary of the Ortega 
River which in turn flows into the 
St. Johns — has brought protests by 
boatmen, boating organizations and 
marine industry representatives. 

Crux of the matter is that, with 
the Corps of Engineers remaining in 
control, construction of any barriers 
or obstacles to navigation must first 
receive C. of E. approval. The Jack- 
sonville boating interests fear that, 
with the upstream end of Cedar 
Creek no longer subject to Corps 
authority, low bridges and other ob- 
structions to navigation may result. 
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(This is the eighth in a series of 
reports on the operation of sports- 
men’s clubs.) 

IKE CHARITY, CONSERVATION be- 
L gins at home. A sportsmen’s club 
with game law violators on its roster 
is in a poor position for aiding in 
law enforcement. 

Fortunately, conservation is be- 
coming increasingly popular. Dur- 
ing the past couple of years I have 
attended several sportsmen’s club 
meetings that turned into confes- 
sionals with old timers’ telling of 
their depredations of many years 
ago. Like reformed alcoholics, they 
have swung from one extreme to the 
other and take such a pious attitude 
toward conservation they are likely 
to denounce their old associates in 
public. 

Usually their fervor turns toward 
law enforcement and they become 
active helpers of wildlife officers. 
Sometimes they are the leaders in 
movements to establish rewards for 
the apprehension of violators. This 
is a worthwhile aid—not so much 
because it results in the apprehen- 
sion of more violators but because 
it places on record the feelings of 
sportsmen’s groups with regard to 
law enforcement. As such, it be- 
comes a form of education—and 
education is what we must have. 

At one time, the “warden” was 
considered a sort of rustic police- 
man of limited authority and men- 
tality. His duties pertained mainly 
to putting the arm on offenders and 
trying to get them convicted. This 
concept has changed, partly because 
of more public understanding and 
partly because of the calibre of of- 
ficer sent afield by the conserva- 
tion agencies. 

We know now that he is as much 
a public relations man and educator 
as he is an enforcer. 
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It takes no genius to figure that 
no state can put enough wildlife 
officers in the field to halt violations 
if the public won’t cooperate. If 
half the license buyers were delib- 
erate violators we'd take a beating, 
even if we doubled or tripled our 
staffs of enforcement officers. When 
violations are reduced it is often 
the result of education—partly by 
the officers themselves—and not be- 
cause the officers have become 
rougher and tougher. 

So the club attitude must be some- 
thing like this: 

The game law violator is a theif, 
stealing from his friends and neigh- 
bors. If everyone did as he does 
there would be no game to hunt 
and no fish to catch. 

The violator destroys public prop- 
erty as surely as if he spent his 
nights wrecking public water sys- 
tems and sawing down utility poles. 
What he takes must be replaced at 
great expense and effort. It is not 
a joke. Your community can sup- 
port a few violators just as it can 
support a few indigent families who 
live off the public. But there is a 





“Why stop here Lou? You kept telling me 
the good fishing spot was around the next 
bend.” 





limit and if everyone went “on re- 
lief,” so to speak, the fat would be 
in the fire. 

So what can the club do? 

First and foremost, it must edu- 


cate. It must specialize in public 
relations. It must let civic leaders 
and local judges know of its firm 
stand. It must be ready to offer 
constructive advice to conservation 
agencies, even though there may be 
times when the agencies may be un- 
able to follow its recommendations. 
They are valued nonetheless. 

Probably the most frustrating 
situation for the law enforcement 
officer occurs when he is confronted 
by conservationists who complain 
loudly about violations but refuse to 
name violators, times or places. The 
complainer takes the attitude that 
such-and-such a violation is going 
on constantly and the officer is fail- 
ing in his job of apprehending the 
culprits. However, the rules of the 
game seem to prohibit the complain- 
er from aiding in any way. He feels 
he is an innocent observer, watching 
violators make fools of enforcement 
officers . . . but he won't testify. 
Reluctance to turn in a neighbor is 
understandable—but the complain- 
ing one is doing more harm than 
good when he publicly accuses an 
officer of inefficiency and then re- 
fuses to help out himself. 

The sportsmen’s club need not be- 
come a corps of wardens but it does 
have a responsibility where there 
are flagrant violations. When criti- 
cism is justified, the club should 
speak up—but it should be willing 
to help too. Above all, it should 
carry on a constant program of com- 
munity education. 
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Federation Convention 

As many as 80 separate conserva- 
tion organizations and agencies may 
be represented Sept. 16, 17 and 18 
when the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion holds its annual convention at 
the DuPont Plaza Hotel in Miami. 

One of the main legislative topics 
of discussion will be proposed con- 
stitutional amendment change to be 
voted on in November and which 
would alter the status of the Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Also on the program will be con- 
sideration of additional pleasure 
boating legislation and water re- 
source use in the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control Dis- 
trict. 

Registration will begin at 1 o’clock 
Friday afternoon, Sept. 16. At 2 
o’clock there will be a meeting of 
the Conservation Council, a non- 
policy-making discussion group in- 
volving representatives of many 
Florida conservation organizations. 
Among those expected at the Coun- 
cil session are representatives from 
the Florida Boating Federation, the 
Florida Audubon Society, Florida 
Archers, Department of State Parks, 
Florida Development Commission, 
Izaak Walton League, Department 
of Conservation, Game & Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission, Florida Flood 
Control District, League of Women’s 
Voters, Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Florida In- 
land Sportfishing Hosts, Florida Out- 
board Writers Association, Florida 
Skindivers, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Women’s Clubs and Garden 
Clubs. 

Russell Mason is chairman of the 
council. 

There will be a dinner Saturday 
night with no speeches planned. Fol- 
lowing the dinner will be a Fourth 
Region Sportsmen’s Clubs meeting 
and Ed Dail, director of the central 
and southern Florida Flood Control 
District, will present a motion pic- 
ture concerning recreational use of 
installations of the FCD. 

Dr. J. W. Cosper, Jr., of Home- 
stead, Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission commissioner of the 
fourth district, is scheduled to de- 
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liver the “welcome to Miami” ad- 
dress at 9 o’clock Saturday morning, 
Sept. 17. 

Following announcements by 
President Robertson, Leonard Foote, 
Southeastern States Representative 
of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, will speak on “Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute Interests in Flor- 
ida.” 

Charles Bevis, executive secre- 
tary of Southeastern Fisheries, is 
scheduled to speak on “Where Com- 
mercial Interests Need Sportsmen’s 
Consideration” at 10 am. A dis- 
cussion period will follow, and Er- 
nest Mitts, director of the depart- 
ment of conservation will then speak 
on “Salt Water Fishing Legislative 
and Research Needs.” 

At noon on Saturday, there will 
be a discussion luncheon involving 
sportsmen, writers and commercial 


FISHING 
(Continued from Page 9) 


on a recent fishing trip. He is right 
—it is a ridiculous-looking head- 
piece. What’s more important to me, 
however, is that I did not look like 
a broiled lobster at the end of three 
days of bright sun and open water. 
I intend to have these hard hats 
and a few of these face screens 
aboard “No Strain” from now on. 
Here is a way to beat the heat. I 
envy the dark-eyed brunettes their 
ability to absorb the sun. We blue- 
eyed blondes have a much greater 
problem. Redheads, of course, are 
hopeless when it comes to sun ex- 
posure in big doses, but whatever 
your coloring, for good health, the 
problem is to avoid excess exposure. 
When Old Sol beams down, try 
to duck between 11 and 3. Only mad 
dogs and Englishmen go out in the 
noonday sun. If you must stay out, 
cover up. Only by so doing can you 
really protect yourself. If your face 
burns, use a version of my hard hat 
and Little Dandy Face Screen idea. 
I’ve found it is a real comfort. In 
fact, after a few hours in the cool, 
no-glare retreat of my head rig, I 
hate to come out into the open 


again. @ 


fishermen. Their subject will be a 
joint legislation program for 1961. 

At 2 o'clock Saturday afternoon, 
Dr. H. R. Wilber, executive secre- 
tary of the state Federation, will 
preside over a session largely de- 
voted to the operation of the Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Director A. D. Aldrich will speak 
concerning the scientific and admin- 
istrative program, Joel McKinnon, 
auditor, will discuss the financial 
program of the Commission and Bob 
Dahne, information and education 
chief will talk about the Commis- 
sion’s public relations. 

James Martenhoff, award winning 
editor of the Miami Herald, will 
speak on “Better Boating Legisla- 
tion” during the afternoon session. 

At 4 o’clock Saturday afternoon, 
Dr. Wilber will discuss the Federa- 
tion’s plans for supporting the pres- 
ent constitutional amendment with 
regard to the Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

J. Roy Duggan, past president of 
Southeastern Fisheries and now 
with the Sea Pak Corporation, will 
be the main speaker at the Saturday 
night banquet when Judge Walter 
L. Mims of Birmingham, Southeast 
States director of the Wildlife Fed- 
eration, will serve as toastmaster. 
There will be a floor show provided 
by an Eastern Air Lines Troupe. 

President Robertson will deliver 
the retiring president’s address at 
9:30 o’clock Sunday morning. Dr. 
Wilber will report on the annual 
national meeting and the business 
meeting and election of officers will 
follow. The convention will adjourn 
at noon Sunday. 


New Officers 

New officers of the Wild Life Con- 
servation League of Palm Beach 
County were elected at a special 
meeting July 13, 1960. Now serving 
as officers of the conservation as- 
sociation are: Ralph Johns, presi- 
dent; Maurice Livingston, first vice 
president; Jack Moore, secretary. 
The club has requested that all fu- 
ture mail be addressed to: Jack 
Moore, Secretary—P. O. Box 1213, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. @ 
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BUSY BOWYER 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Curtis Hill, an American, flighted 
an arrow 517 yards. The 1960 edition 
of THE Woritp ALMANAC credits D. 
Lamore, of Portersville, California, 
with shooting an arrow 937 meas- 
ured yards in free flight competition, 
for a world record. 

Like other conscientious bowmak- 
ers, Bradshaw is constantly seeking 
ways to improve bow cast without 
proportional increase in the force re- 
quired to bring the bow to full draw. 

Usually this embodies an applied 
knowledge of physics and logical 
changes in the cross section assem- 
bly, and better correlation of intern- 
al stress points, to achieve superior 
arrow cast. Although he has long 
since developed practical working 
combinations, Bradshaw continually 
experiments. 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 7) 


style cheek pad. 

You can buy these ready-made, 
lace-on pads from Buddy Schoell- 
kopf Products, Inc., 8200 Sovereign 
Row, Dallas 35, Texas. They come 
in Low, Medium, High and X-high— 
the comb height differences being 
approximately 14% of an inch between 
one size and the next. One of low 
height designation teams up with the 
Marlin 336ADL. 

The pads cost around $4.00, post- 
paid. So far, I have had to order all 
of mine because of not being able to 
find them in Florida sporting goods 
stores. I find the low and medium 
heights most practical on the largest 
number of different gun models, both 
rifles and shotguns. .. . 

In short, your first basic step in 
preparation for the hunting season 
is to get your gun in perfect mechan- 
ical condition and fitted to your 
physique and eyesight... . 

About three months before the 
opening of hunting season, I impose 
on myself a rigid schedule of gun 
handling practice. I not only try to 
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For use in Florida’s brush country, 
where shots at 30 yards or less can 
be expected, Bradshaw recommends 
a recurved-end style bow drawing 
between 40-50 pounds, depending on 
the user’s physical strength and ex- 
perience. Because a hunting bow 
receives relatively little continuous 
use in comparison with a target bow, 
the bowhunter can select a some- 
what heavier-drawing bow than he 
might use for target shooting. How- 
ever, in no case should the draw be 
so heavy that he has difficulty 
achieving a full, controlled draw and 
maintaining it throughout the phases 
of aiming and arrow release. 

For hunting, Bradshaw believes 
bow length should not be longer 
than 62 inches, although he adds 
that some target archers who bow- 
hunt may prefer a longer bow be- 
cause of familiarity with the longer 
models. 

A quality-made bow should last 


get in some actual shooting a couple 
of times a week at the local rifle 
range, but also make it a habit to 
daily take rifle and shotgun to the 
backyard and practice throwing the 
weapons to shoulder, aiming and 
shooting at selected targets via the 
“dry practice” method. 


At first gun handling movements 
are usually sloppy and inconsistent, 
but after two weeks of daily 15 
minute practice sessions, there is 
noticeable improveemnt in dexterity 
and fast, accurate sight alignment. 
By hunting season, I’m usually able 
to get “on target”? with split-second 
precision. Pre-season practice has 
been beneficial because guns have 
fitted me from the first day shooting 
exercises started... . 


Physically, I start getting into 
shape by working off any excess 
poundage and making sure eyesight 
and prescription glasses are in har- 
mony. (One year I made the serious 
mistake of taking the latter for 
granted; a slight degree of unknown 
astigmatism complicated matters 
considerably at hunting time!) 

This method of getting guns and 


indefinitely, but can be expected to 
lose some of its power after several 
thousand arrows have been shot 
from it. Thoughtless abuse and lack 
of proper care reduce the life of 
many fine bows. 

Between periods of use, a bow 
should be kept unstrung or un- 
braced. As Heywood accurately 
wrote back in the year 1546, “a bow 
long bent grows weak.” 

The best way to store a bow is to 
hang it in a cool, dry place, away 
from outside walls of variable tem- 
perature. 

Never draw a bow farther than 
the length of the arrow for which it 
was made and marked. Also, never 
pull back and release the bowstring 
without an arrow fitted to it. Either 
abuse may snap the bow. 

If you do abuse a bow, just make 
sure it isn’t a Bradshaw bow. Like 
Stradivari violins, they are too fine 
and too few to be wasted. @ 


self ready for an active hunting sea- 
son isn’t perfect, I’ll admit. Actually, 
we should all keep physically trim 
and in top-notch shooting form the 
year around. But, as many of you 
readers know, and as Robert Burns 
so aptly said it for us “the best laid 
schemes o’mice and men, gang oft 
agley.” 


Fort most of us, it is not practical 
to participate exclusively in one 
phase of outdoor activity the year 
around. There are too many time- 
consuming demands. There was once 
a time, however, when I never let 
anything — except a cloudburst!— 
keep me from a Saturday afternoon’s 
range practice. Now I compromise 
by taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties for target practice whenever 
they develop amidst other timely 
activities. Until I somehow manage 
to get out of the present rat-race, 
little can be done about the situation, 
except to get ready for the hunting 
season as described. That I can do 
Hunting 
season will be on us in practically 
no time — the way modern time 
fugits. @ 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


Address questions on fishing and boating to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Question: Have just read your great 
article on heartworms and wonder why 
you did not mention screening as one of 
the approved methods of combating this 
disease. I completely screened my kennels 
and dog runs 15 years ago, and my dogs 
have not been troubled by heartworms 
since. B. Randall, Orlando, Fla. 

Answer: You have been very wise and 
very lucky. My last dog died of heartworms 
in spite of the fact she lived with us in an 
air-conditioned house. Screens, insect re- 
pellent (dog type only), and all other meas- 
ures to prevent dog and mosquito from 
meeting are, of course, indicated, but with- 
out regular checks with the vet, the oc- 
casional stray mosquito can undo all your 
best planning. 

It’s a tough choice, but only mosquito 
protection plus regular veterinary visits and 
preventive treatment will guarantee results. 

Question: I plan a boating vacation in 
Florida this winter and would appreciate 
information about boat ramps, maps, marine 
service, and other data that will help me in 
planning my trip. Is such available? C. 
Garden, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Answer: You are in luck. Write to the 


HOTTEST LURE GOING 


(Continued from Page 19) 


duce a new concept of the plastic 
worm, one with the scent built in. 


Ten years ago Burke was a 
plastics expert in a Detroit company. 
He started tinkering in the kitchen 
in his spare time. When Burke had 
to move because of his health he 
took his life savings and gambled on 
starting a tackle business. 


His original $1,500 permitted him 
to open a small tackle shop in 
Traverse City. Then the plastic 
worm craze began to snowball, 
booming Burke’s business. Presently 
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Florida Development Commission, Talia- 
hassee, Fla. Ask them for their free book- 
let, “Florida Boating.” This new publica- 
tion lists hundreds of launching ramps from 
one end of Florida to the other, and that’s 
a “fur” piece. 

There are guides to the principal rivers 
and the intercoastal waterways. There is in- 
formation on almost every phase of the data 
a visiting boatman might want. 

Question: I plan to retire in a couple of 
years, at which time I intend buying a 
charter boat and operating it on the gulf 
coast. Is it necessary to own a boat to get 
an operator's license? Where can I get 
more information about these examinations? 
J. Jenkins, Tampa, Fla. 

Answer: You do not need to own a boat 
to take the commercial operator’s license 
examination. Full particulars can be ob- 
tained from your nearest U.S. Coast Guard 
Station. 

A word of caution seems indicated. I 
would advise that you, also, make a de- 
tailed study of the cost of owning and main- 
taining an operating charter craft. Compare 
this to the probable returns. More marine 
skippers have been wrecked on the shoals 


the Michigan plant employs more 
than fifty people. 

The sales of both companies and 
others which manufacturer the 
popular worms reach into the mil- 
lions today, thanks to the vinyl 
plastics which have gone a long way 
toward fooling the tempermental 
black bass. 

So goes the fairy-tale story of the 
plastic worm and its sudden emer- 
gence from complete obscurity to the 
largest selling artificial lure in the 
United States. But what about the 
future? Every fisherman recalls so- 
called surefire baits which have hit 
the market with a fanfare in the past 
only to die a natural death after a 
few successful bass-catching seasons. 
Yet the experts with whom I’ve 


of shaky finance than on any actual reef. 


Question: I would like to spend a week 
fishing Blue Cypress Lake this fall. Can you 
tell me if there are any first-class accommo- 
dations on this lake? L. F. Furney, Atmore, 
Ala. 

Answer: Unfortunately, there are no ac- 
commodations of the kind you mention on 
Blue Cypress. There is a public boat ramp, 
a few boats for hire, and live bait for sale. 
Accommodations would probably require 
driving to the excellent choices offered at 
Vero Beach, about an hour away. This lack 
of facilities does not dim the attraction of 
this wonderful lake and the miles of back- 
country canals that lead from it. 


Question: I’ve been bitten by the big 
tarpon bug. I’ve had some luck in produc- 
ing strikes on top-water plugs but little in 
hooking the fish. I’ve tried bigger and 
stronger hooks to no avail. What do you 
suggest? E. McNab, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Answer: I say you are headed in the 
wrong direction with those hooks. Id sug- 
gest you try a pair of single hooks on those 
plugs. Vd suggest about a 5/0 in Siwash 
pattern. This has a long, slim barb tapered 
to a needle point. Keep the hooks sharp 
and the fingers crossed. 


Question: I’ve been told that Florida 
Wildlife Magazine published an article in 
the last year, giving details about a water 
filter for sportsmen’s use that apparently 
has magical qualities. Can you tell me how 
I can learn more? I am very interested. 
D. Cook, Mount Dora, Fla. 

Answer: The issue you mention was 
April 1960. In it was information about the 
Sure Pure Filter manufactured by the Sure 
Pure Company, address: Ringoes, N. J. 
Write to the above for full particulars. 


talked all agreed that the plastic 
worm is here to stay for a long time. 

The consensus of opinion is that 
the plastic worm always will be a 
steady producer of bass simply be- 
cause it operates effectively in a 
vicinity where much of the _ bass’ 
naural food is found. 

The saga of the plastic worm had 
a phenomenal beginning. Perhaps it 
will go down in history as the great- 
est producer of bragging-size bass 
the tackle industry has ever known. 
But often the beginning is mislead- 
ing and irrelevant. Every product 
must stand the test of time. Only 
through the trial of many years of 
experience can true judgment be 
passed on the plastic worm—the 
hottest lure going. @ 
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THE FOX HUNTERS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


jeeps and pickups seemed to take 
off all at once. We drove down a 
long-unused trail, bounced into a 
draw and stopped. Flashlight beams 
scattered over the landscape and the 
air was filled with grunts, uncom- 
plimentary phrases, horn blasts, 
whistles and thudding feet. 


People were grabbing dogs all 
over the place. We were in a clump 
of trees and undoubtedly the fox 
was in one of them but no one 
seemed to care just which one. A 
gray fox is an expert climber. 


Some of the dogs were willing to 
call it anight but others had already 
started out for another fox. 


It would take a canine psychol- 
ogist to figure the pattern of a fox- 
hound at a tree. Some of them bark 
and others simply figure the game 
is over and lose interest. 


Now take Wimpy’s Rattler. 


They used to trail the Training 
Fox, an ideal subject for pups. The 
Training Fox would seldom run for 
more than three-quarters of an 
hour before he’d tree. 


That made it easy to keep track 
of inexperienced dogs and when the 
hunters came up to the tree they’d 
look the Training Fox over. If he 
didn’t appear tired they’d load up 
the old dogs, shake the Training 
Fox out of the tree and let the pups 
have at him again. This irritated the 
old dogs no end and Rattler figured 
it was dirty pool. 


So Rattler took to hiding when 
the Training Fox treed. After look- 
ing for him a while, the hunters 
would shake the Training Fox out, 
whereupon Rattler would be on his 
tail with a joyous whoop. This was 
hard on everyone’s nerves, espe- 
cially those of the Training Fox. I, 
personally, believe it was this sort 
of underhand operation that caused 
the Training Fox to leave the coun- 
try and I feel that it was good 
enough for Rattler although it is a 
shame the pups have no playmate. 


Current procedure for catching 
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Rattler at a tree is something as 
follows: 

Ted: “Well, that’s all the dogs 
except Rattler.” 

Wimpy: “Okay! Shake him out, 
f hesers Vy 

(T. J. shakes small tree vigor- 
ously. ) 

Wimpy: “Here he comes!” 
(Throws a heavy stick into the air. 
It falls with a loud thud.) 

Rattler (leaping out from behind 
a bush): “Yippee! Which way did 
the sneaky little varmint go?” 

(All leap upon the disgusted Rat- 
tler and stuff him into a dog box). 


On the evening I was along they 
didn’t get any of Wimpy’s dogs at 
the tree and while we hunted for 
them they opened on a new trail, 
setting off a wild ride along some 
sand roads and through some areas 
where someone had neglected to 
build roads. 

I was partly in Wimpy’s Jeep 
pickup during this tour and, al- 
though I didn’t know where we 
were going, I was agreeably sur- 
prised each time we stopped and 
found we were working closer to 
the dogs. 

Finally Wimpy bit his cigar, 
hunched over the wheel and mut- 
tered something about a swamp and 


BALANCE WHEEL 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Florida, Club Advisor to the Alla- 
pattah Optimist Junior Conservation 
Club. 

The Board of Directors of the 
League will have their first quarter- 
ly meeting in October either at Lake 
Wales or Clearwater. The date is to 
be announced. 

The Adult Advisory Council will 
meet at the same time. This will 
help take care of transportation for 
the young directors. 

At the quarterly meeting, appoint- 
ments will be made by the chairmen 
of both units. 

The League voted to purchase two 
more canoes for camp. Appointment 
of Directors for districts will be ac- 
complished during the interim. ©@ 


the Railroad Fox. The sand flew, 
the brush flailed the windshield and 
I ducked and dodged until my neck 
hurt. 


Then at a spot that looked just 
like the rest of the road, Wimpy 
slammed on the brakes. I bounced 
back off the dashboard and fell into 
the dark road, involuntarily catch- 
ing a white streak in my arms. It 
was Rattler. He glumly hopped into 
the truck. Wimpy was telling Nub- 
bin to load up and Nubbin did. So 
that made two of his three dogs. 


I don’t know how Wimpy knew 
the exact spot at which the Railroad 
Fox would cross some obscure road 
several miles from any recognizable 
point but we had all the dogs ex- 
cept, of course, Dixie. It was 3 a.m., 
and even as we wearily mounted 
the jeep again I thought I detected 
a faint, high-pitched bay in the dis- 
tance but probably I was mistaken. 

Anyway, Wimpy went back the 
next day and Dixie was waiting at 
some point to which both of them 
had been drawn— obviously by 
mental telepathy. If a dog is lost in 
an unfamiliar area, his owner may 
leave a coat or dog box so the 
wanderer will know where to wait. 

Now I could take hounds or leave 
them alone. For years I have been 
passing all sorts of dogs on the road 
without so much as a howdy-do. 
The possibility that they might be 
strays didn’t enter my mind but a 
few trips with the fox hunters have 
changed my life. 


On my way home in broad day- 
light the other day I suddenly 
pulled my car to the side of the 
road and crashed off through the 
wet underbrush in my store clothes 
to seize a bewildered hound. 


“C’mere, Dixie!” I grunted tri- 
umphantly. Then I looked at the 
collar and it didn’t say W. S. Steer- 
man. It said Joe Adams and I didn’t 
even know Joe Adams. I do now, 
though, because I had to take him 
his dog. 


Now what I want to know is this: 
Will I be jumping out of cars and 
chasing smelly hounds the rest of 
my life or will I get over it?” @ 
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